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wae MESSAGE FROM OUR PUBLISHER 


Welcome to 
Doing Business in 
Connecticut 2019 


The sixth annual edition of Doing 
Business in Connecticut is designed 

to be the most comprehensive guide 
detailing why the Nutmeg State is a great 
place to start, build and run a business. 





This publication has assembled the 
resources you'll need, and introduced the organizations and experts who can 
help you on your journey. More importantly, we share the diverse success 
stories of companies and business leaders who make up the fabric of 
Connecticut’s dynamic economy. 


In these pages, we, the Hartford Business Journal, along with the many 
economic development stakeholders, introduce you to the myriad assets that 
Connecticut has to offer you and your business. They range from our highly 
educated workforce to our great quality of life, along with the advantages of 
our world-class education providers and our position as an innovation and 
technology hub with access to major markets. Connecticut has it all. 


Connecticut is also a market where collaboration and the opportunities to 
connect, and build ideas into opportunities, happen every day. The state is a 


place where the appetite to innovate and evolve are fundamental parts of our 
regional temperament. 


DON'T MISS 
THE DIGITAL 
EDITION 

OF DOING 
BUSINESS IN 
CONNECTICUT! 


Share Doing Business in Connecticut to 
help your business partners, colleagues 
and network get a glimpse of just why 
Connecticut is a great place to do business. 


Digital edition will include 
additional exclusive content! 












If this is your first introduction to Doing Business in Connecticut we hope you 
will find it a useful tool kit to identify the resources you'll need, as well as an 
introduction to the many players who contribute to Connecitcut’s success 
each and every day. You'll find excellent examples of the kind of collaboration 
and partnerships that define the vibrancy of our state. 


This volume serves as a roadmap to your own success, highlighting the 
state’s economic drivers and showcasing the strengths and opportunities 
found in Connecticut’s key growth industry sectors. 


Doing Business in Connecticut is an excellent example of how partnerships 
are playing an important part in the growth and vibrancy of our state. Special 
thanks to our founding partners, the Department of Economic and Community 
Development (DECD), University of Connecticut and Connecticut Business & 
Industry Association (CBIA). 


We also thank the many business owners, educators, entrepreneurs and 
industry, government and community leaders who have enthusiastically held 
Connecticut’s banner high, and who helped us tell their stories. 


We hope that as you read these stories, they will provide convincing 
examples of why you should be doing business in Connecticut. 


Let’s work together to move your business - and our state - forward. 


In partnership, 
Donna Collins 
Project Publisher, Doing Business in Connecticut 
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? Want to be included in Doing Business 
connecticut 2020? Contact Donna Collins at 
dcollins@hartfordbusiness.com 
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Connecticut has long been a hub of ingenuity and innovation. This is thanks in no small part to the forward- 
thinking entrepreneurs, inventors, and researchers who have chosen to build their dreams in the Constitution 
State. 


As one of the nation’s top public research universities, the University of Connecticut (UConn) is proud 

to support efforts to strengthen the innovation ecosystem that sets Connecticut apart. We believe that 
institutions of higher education like UConn and others around the state serve as a major force of economic 
vitalization and fuel the critical innovation workforce pipeline of tomorrow. 


Constant activity on all of UConn’s campuses speaks to these core beliefs. UConn’s Technology 

Incubation Program (TIP) provides unparalleled lab and office space to a vibrant community of life science 
entrepreneurs from both UConn startups and external ventures. The Innovation Partnership Building at 
UConn Tech Park is abuzz with collaborative research projects that leverage industry and academic expertise 
to solve some of the most critical challenges of our time. A new partnership between UConn and Innovate 
Stamford aims to provide a platform of new programs that will strengthen the city’s position as a leader in 
technology, innovation, and entrepreneurship. 


For businesses big and small in fields as diverse as personalized medicine, additive manufacturing, or digital 
media — UConn is poised to make an even greater contribution to the state’s economy and society in the future. 


UConn is also proud to contribute to the HBJ’s “Doing Business in Connecticut” initiative alongside partners 
from industry, government, education, and the broader community to not only highlight the innovative work that 
is already underway, but also to ensure that Connecticut’s reputation for ingenuity remains strong in the future. 


Radenka Maric, 
Vice President for Research, University of Connecticut 
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There are several core qualities that define Connecticut businesses—characteristics that have shaped a rich 
legacy of innovation and continue to drive companies today as they navigate the modern world. 


Chief among those qualities? Ingenuity, for sure. Forgive the old saying, but necessity is the mother of 
invention, as true today as it was when Eli Whitney developed the cotton gin.So many factors demand 
ingenuity and innovation in today’s globally competitive market, none more so than technology, which is 
driving ever-shorter product development cycles. 


It’s why Connecticut companies are relentlessly pursuing opportunities and making investments in people 
and technology. | am always fascinated by the entrepreneurs among us. Connecticut has plenty with that 
relentless passion and drive. It’s what gives rise to that persistence, stubbornness, and never-say-die self- 
belief that are the hallmarks of any successful business leader. 


They’re fully invested in their businesses, their workforces, their communities, and their state. They chose 
Connecticut for many reasons—including historic roots, family, location, the highly skilled and productive 
workforce, quality of life, the education system. 


Our companies are among the very best in their industries. And they’re the reason why Connecticut is a 
global leader in innovation, research and development, and productivity. 


We’re proud to represent and champion Connecticut businesses, small and large. Proud to fight for their 
interests at the state Capitol and before regulatory agencies and support them with a wide range of services, 
benefits, and resources. 


Joe Brennan, 
President & CEO, Connecticut Business & Industry Association 
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Greenwich resident David Lehman brings Wall Street experience and a penchant for data analytics to reboot Connecticut’s economy 
as commissioner of the state Department of Economic and Community Development. 


A New Day 

DECD's new commissioner has 
a broad vision for economic 
development success 


By Carol Latter 


Connecticut is bringing corporate star power to lead its economic- 
development efforts, in a strategic move to safeguard and build the 
state’s business and industrial base. 


During his first term in office, Gov. Ned Lamont announced plans 
to restructure the state’s Department of Economic and Community 
Development (DECD) and he’s brought in top former business 
executives to lead the charge. 


That includes David Lehman, a former Goldman Sachs executive 
who now serves as DECD commissioner as well as the governor’s 
senior economic advisor. 


Lehman is revamping how DECD and the Connecticut Economic 
Resource Center (CERC) function and interact with one another to 
support and promote economic development. While the two entities 
have collaborated in the past, he would ultimately like for businesses 
to “think about the CERC-DECD team as one.” 


DECD is already focused on making it easier for companies to do 
business in Connecticut — by rolling back some unduly burdensome 
regulations and eliminating certain fees, for example — while also 
working to streamline development processes, enhance inter-agency 
collaboration, promote private investment, and support workforce 
development. 
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CERC will serve as the “primary marketing and sales engine of the 
state,” both for recruitment and retention. 


“You have to have the right policies and the right strategies but then, 
in my mind, it just comes down to old-fashioned client coverage and 
salesmanship,” Lehman said. 


Most importantly, the two organizations will be working to better 
communicate and promote the state’s strengths, including top 
workforce talent, excellent colleges and universities, a high level of 
innovation, an enviable quality of life, and one of the highest levels of 
productivity in the world. 


The state also enjoys “an ideal location between two massively 
vibrant economies,” said Jim Smith, the former CEO of Webster 
Bank who is now a co-chair of CERC with former PepsiCo CEO 
Indra Nooyi. “Build on all of those and there’s no telling what we can 
achieve. | absolutely think that Connecticut has started to climb, and 
a lot of things are starting to go our way.” 


Smith said he is working with industry experts and leaders to 
develop sector clusters that “will be continually identifying the needs 
and making policy recommendations to Lamont and legislators to 
enhance each industry’s primary competitiveness and focus on 
workforce development needs and logistical considerations.” 


Meantime, Nooyi, who also sits on Amazon’s board of directors, is 
heading CERC’s marketing, branding and communication efforts, 
aimed at spreading the word about all that Connecticut has to offer. 


Another high-profile executive who will be promoting Connecticut 
is Peter Denious, a respected private equity and venture capital 
professional — and CERC’s new president and CEO. 





ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Gov. Ned Lamont (left) named Indra Nooyi, the former CEO of PepsiCo, and retired Webster Bank CEO Jim Smith as co-chairs of the 


Connecticut Economic Resource Center. 


Denious will spearhead what Lehman calls “proactive and targeted 
outreach” to companies and industries to ensure that they are 
getting what they need from the state. He said in a competitive 
national environment, with other states always looking to attract new 
business, it’s critical to ensure that Connecticut-based companies 
feel they are being heard, and that any concerns or suggestions are 
being addressed. 


Lehman also believes DECD needs to concentrate on building and 
maintaining areas where it has a competitive advantage and critical 
mass -- like Hartford’s reputation as an insurance and financial hub, 
Eastern Connecticut’s success in the defense industry, and New 
Haven’s concentration in technology, bioscience and health care. 


Asked about his goals, Lehman noted that he’d like to see 
Connecticut become a “top-quartile performer relative to other states 
— certainly relative to other states in this region that we compete 
with.” 


There are promising signs that the state is moving in the right 
direction, Lehman said, including recent changes to the Transfer 
Act that will make it easier for individuals to transfer contaminated 
real estate for cleanup and development, and a focus on facilitating 
development in “opportunity zones” in urban areas. 


He noted that the state passed “a strong budget” that kept spending 
in check and will limit borrowing. 


Lehman said ensuring that Connecticut’s fiscal house is in order will 
encourage economic development in a more sustainable way than 
offering incentives for companies to come here, or to stay here. 


Smith said he is bullish about Connecticut’s future. 


TERLD 








Peter Denious is president and CEO of the Connecticut Economic 
Resource Center. 


“As a businessman himself, the governor understands that he’s 

got to have a sustainable long-term fiscal situation to have long- 
term economic growth. If businesses have tax certainty and public 
investment and a reduction in regulatory burden, their confidence will 
increase,” he said. ® 
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Entrepreneurs looking to bring their visions to life. Professionals 
eager to advance their careers. Leaders focused on growing their 
businesses. All of them find Connecticut a haven for turning ideas 
into action. Here are just five of the many good reasons why. 


#1 | WELL-PRIMED TALENT PIPELINE 


Priming our talent pipeline is Connecticut’s exceptional K-12 public 
schools — ranked among the top 5 in the country by U.S. News & 
World Report. 


Among the many ways our school systems are prepping our future 
workforce for success is by requiring that coding and computer 
science be integrated into all K-12 curricula. Just as critical, we’re 
focused on providing teachers with the support they need to 
integrate coding into everyday student life. 


Of course, many of those students go on to study at one of 
Connecticut’s 38 colleges and universities — some of which are 
ranked among the best in the world. 


#3 | TOP-RANKED QUALITY OF LIFE 


Attracting and retaining this exceptional workforce is a quality of 
life that’s unparalleled in the country. From the coast to the country, 
there is never a shortage of spectacular hiking and biking trails, 
scenic shoreline activities and vibrant arts and culture offerings. 
Living options are just as diverse — from quaint small towns and 
open country to walkable cities and livable urban centers. 


#4 | STRATEGIC NORTHEAST LOCATION 


Close proximity to both New York and Boston has always been 

a strategic advantage for Connecticut-based businesses. Within 
500 miles of Connecticut is 30% of the total U.S. population, jobs 
and businesses. Making that location even more advantageous is 
Connecticut’s focus on enhancing its transportation system — from 
increased investment in commuter rail to development of its deep- 
water ports. 


0 REASONS TO BUILD YOUR CAREER OR 
YOUR BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT 


#2 | HIGHLY EDUCATED, HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE 
WORKFORCE 


Connecticut’s workforce is characterized by smart, resourceful 
employees who think big and work hard. 


Connecticut’s businesses can draw from a workforce comprised of 
nearly 50% more adults than the national average with bachelor’s 
degrees and above. The state also ranks: 

- #3 inthe U.S. for adults with master’s degrees; 

- Top 10 in the U.S. for science and engineering doctoral degrees. 


Not only are our workers highly skilled, they rank #4 in the nation for 
productivity. In fact, if Connecticut were a country, we’d be the sixth 

most productive economy in the world — ahead of Germany, Japan 
and Hong Kong. 
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#5 | LEADERSHIP IN INNOVATION 


Fueled by Yankee ingenuity, Connecticut residents and businesses 
have long been at the forefront of innovation on land, sea and 

air — from the invention of the world’s first helicopter and nuclear 
submarine to the fuel cell that powered the Apollo moon missions. 


Both our well-established enterprises and our emerging 
entrepreneurs continue to partner to keep Connecticut in the driver’s 
seat of innovation. In the heart of our cities as well as the centers 

of our organizations are dozens of innovation hubs, maker spaces, 
coworking spaces and technology accelerators which foster a 
supportive ecosystem for innovation. 


To learn more about why Connecticut is such a great 
place to build your business or your career, go to 
ChooseCT.gov. Also look for CTDECD on Facebook and 
Twitter and Connecticut Department of Economic and 
Community Development on Linkedin. 
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VOTED 3RD BEST AIRPORT 
IN THE U.S.! 





BUSINESS TRAVEL MADE EASIER. 
Business never stops moving, so Bradley has 
everything you need while you're on the move - all 
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LOVE THE JOURNEY AT BRADLEY. 

lf you value efficiency - consider Bradley International 
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Chambers of commerce are pitching 
In to help facilitate smart growth 


By Carol Latter 


Over the past 20 years, urban development has taken a more 
people-friendly turn. Developers, architects, and city and state 
officials have shifted away from traffic-oriented designs in favor 


of pedestrian-oriented, mixed-use 
communities, centered around easily 
accessible transit systems. 


Smart-growth development has replaced 
urban sprawl. People of all ages are 
gravitating towards safe, walkable, 
neighborhoods that offer appealing 
housing options, chic offices and retail 
storefronts, and welcoming green spaces 
— places to live, work and play. 


In Connecticut, several chambers of 
commerce are beginning to take a 
stronger interest and more active role in 
promoting and supporting these types of 
developments. 


A Bridge to the Future 


The downtown area of Bridgeport — Connecticut’s largest city, with 
more than 146,000 residents — is a promising case in point. 





“Park City” is making a comeback. 


“We’re really trying to reposition the city as a destination,” he said. 


Bridgeport is an historic seaport situated on Long Island Sound, just 


an hour from Manhattan. While it has gotten some bad press over 
the years, evidence of revitalization is everywhere, said Onofrio — 


- Dan Onofrio, 
President and CEO of the Bridgeport Regional 
Business Council (BRBC) 


from a glitzy new amphitheater set to open next year on the site of 
the old Bluefish Stadium, to Harlan Haus, a German-inspired bier 
and wurst hall that opened last year in the historic People’s Bank 


Building, to the revived $1 billion, 2.8 
million-square-foot Steelpointe Harbor 
development, with multiple dining, 
shopping and lodging options. 


There have also been talks of the 
city getting a casino that could add 
thousands of jobs. Onofrio said 
that would build on the theme of 
Bridgeport being a destination and 
tap into an underserved market. 


With convenient transportation links 
like the Metro-North trains, I-95, anda 
ferry running between Bridgeport and 
Long Island Sound, he said, “we’d 
like to see residents of New York and 
Westchester County and southern 
Fairfield County come here, not just 


to game, but to enjoy Bridgeport Harbor and the marina that’s being 


forward. 


Dan Onofrio, president and CEO of the Bridgeport Regional 


Business Council (BRBC), said the organization is working hard not 
only to revitalize the downtown area but to get the word out that the 


built.” The casino, which would inject an estimated billions of dollars 
into the economy, must be approved by the state before it can move 


Housing is also getting a boost, with plans underway by a New York 
developer to transform a block of empty, burned-out factory buildings 
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adjacent to I-95 into upscale apartments, retail soace, and a new 
70,000-square-foot charter school. “The first building, Cherry Street 
Lofts, has 140 units that have all been basically spoken for, many of 
which people were buying sight unseen.” 


Meanwhile, Manhattan-based Time Equities Inc. (TEI) has 
purchased more than $43 million in city properties since last 
November and is “really looking forward to continuing this streak in 
Bridgeport,” according to TEI acquisitions director Brian Soto. 


For members of the BRBC, all of that is heady news. “I think 

we’re starting to see Bridgeport becoming the next Stamford of 
Connecticut, and not necessarily just corporate growth, but this mix 
of live, work and play.” 


The next challenge is to get the word out, and BRBC wants to take 
an active role in that. “Bridgeport has a lot to offer — Ralph ‘n’ Rich’s, 
The Stress Factory [comedy club], The Bijou Theater. On ‘Downtown 
Thursdays,’ thousands of people come to listen to live music on 

our community green, and not just people who already live here,” 
Onofrio said. 


Given Live Nation’s involvement in the amphitheater project, “we’re 
expecting a lot of big shows. We have a seaside park and miles and 
miles of beautiful beaches, and the art community here is incredible. 
If we can bridge all of that together, and make it known, it will make 
Bridgeport a place where people want to come and spend time. 

It’s up to BRBC to help elevate all the opportunities here from a 
branding and messaging standpoint.” 


As the region’s chamber, of course, BRBC is also working to support 
and expand the business community. 


“Building a thriving business community will result in a thriving 
community, period,” he said, adding that a mix of the city’s 
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Bridgeport has seen a boost in its housing stock, including the new 140-unit Cherry Street Lofts. 





accessible transportation network, its new market rate and affordable 
housing, a strong business sector, and plenty of things to do and 

see “creates that thriving eco-community. We're at the cusp of it. 
There’s this excitement that something is happening; you can feel it 
as you walk around downtown. | would invite everyone to come and 
experience Bridgeport. It’s a wonderful city. Unfortunately, it’s been 
overlooked over the years. We want to help change that.” 


Capitalizing on Hartford 


Hartford finds itself in much the same position, with a lot to offer to 
both residents and visitors but tasked with publicizing all that it has 
to offer. Late last year, the MetroHartford Alliance, which serves as 
the regional chamber, spun out the Hartford Chamber of Commerce 
(HCC), a name that hadn’t been used for nearly two decades. 


The move gives HCC increased autonomy in dealing with issues of 
specific interest to city businesses, while the Alliance will retain its 
focus On serving as an economic development agency and step up 
efforts to recruit new business to the region. 


Julio Concepcion, HCC’s new executive director, said the 
organization has three immediate missions. 


The first is to actively solicit the business community’s ideas about 
what Hartford and the chamber should look like, and how HCC can 
best serve them. 


Since taking the helm, Concepcion has gone on a listening tour, 
meeting with a lot of small business and property owners, local 
merchants’ associations, members of the arts and entertainment 
community, “and pretty much anyone who was willing to sit down 
and talk to us. There have been a lot of common themes that have 
come out of it. | think the most pertinent and obvious one is having 





that one person that they can call, to really walk them through the 
process when it comes to opening up or expanding a business here 
in the city.” 


The second common theme is to help people take advantage 

of Hartford’s many attractions and, in doing so, boost the small 
business community. “It’s not just about going to the Bushnell — it’s 
about going the Bushnell and having dinner at a local restaurant. 
How do we ensure that people truly experience what Hartford has 
to offer? So again, it’s trying to create that vibrancy by collectively 
working together, and not in silos.” 


Third, he said, is marketing the city as a whole, including its 
neighborhoods. 


Opportunities to do so can arise anywhere in the city, at any time. 
MetroHartford Alliance CEO David Griggs offered an example. He 
said past investments in the city were largely responsible for the 
NCAA tournament being held at the XL Center in downtown Hartford 
in late March, “and the partnership that went into presenting Hartford 
to the world on that stage was fantastic.” 


About 25,000 people from all over the country showed up to attend 
the event, and many also attended an outdoor party on Pratt Street 
— closed to traffic for the occasion — that showcased the region’s 
breweries. 


“That was an idea that came out of the chamber,” said Griggs. “It 
was a really wonderful opportunity for us to highlight the great things 
about Hartford to a national and, in some cases, global audience.” 
By the end of March, “Party on Pratt” and “Hartford Chamber 

of Commerce” had received more than 12 million social media 
impressions, he said. 


“It’s about getting the word out, using these opportunities to entertain 
the tourists and visitors, some of whom are people who are making 
business decisions and may be deciding where to locate a future 
business. For that to happen, somebody has to know who we are, 
and often, the first way someone knows who we are is through 
tourism.” 


Concepcion said the idea for the party came from his listening tour 
and discussions about the success of Hartford’s four breweries. 
“They [the breweries] said, ‘You have a huge event coming to 
Hartford. How do we make sure we have a stake in that?’ We 
decided to take Hartford flavors to the street and leverage the 
tournament into a really great experience. Everyone came together 
to work on this — from the breweries and distilleries to Hartford Print, 
HPD, and the parking authority,” he said. “It’s not just one individual 
or one entity doing it by themselves.” 


Moving forward, he said, “one of the things that David and | have 
talked about is that we shouldn’t have the chamber on the fifth floor 
of a building. We have to have a street presence where people can 
come in — something of a welcome center, where tourists, visitors, 
even residents who might not know where to go on a particular day, 
can get the information they need to enjoy the city.” 


Like Bridgeport, Hartford has been engaging in smart growth for 
years, with numerous downtown housing units coming onto the 
market and exciting attractions being added, from the Connecticut 
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Julio Concepcion is the executive director of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Science Center to Dunkin’ Donuts Park (home of the Yard Goats) to 
a professional soccer stadium, home to the newly minted Hartford 
Athletic. 


And more visionary developments are on the horizon. As part of a 
planned makeover of the section of I-84 that currently divides the 
city, plans are afoot to lower and reconfigure the highway, build a 
new multimodal station, and create housing, retail and office space 
just steps from Bushnell Park. 


In August, the city of Hartford announced that it was moving forward 
with a $200 million plan to redevelop properties around Dunkin’ 
Donuts Park at the gateway to the city’s north end. The “DoNo” 
project, once completed, will include housing, offices, shops and 
parking. In June, the city approved the first phase, expected to 
include 200 apartments, 11,000 square feet of community and retail 
space, and a 250-spot parking garage. Mayor Luke Bronin said he’s 
hopeful the mixed-use development will also include a grocery store. 


Meanwhile, HCC, the MetroHartford Alliance, the city of Hartford 
and a cadre of agencies, businesses and individuals are continuing 
to collaborate as they work to reimagine, rebuild, and revive 
Connecticut’s capital city. 


A lot of progress has already been made, including the opening 

of UConn’s Hartford campus in 2017 after years of planning. That 
development has pumped new life into the area near the Connecticut 
Convention Center, adding “feet on the street” and infusing the city 
with another cohort of young people who are living downtown and 
patronizing the restaurants, shops and other attractions. 


Said Griggs, “I think we’re doing well. When you look at downtown 
Stamford and the presence that UConn has there, you can begin 

to dream about where we can go with Hartford. UConn’s downtown 
campus is brand new. We need to nurture it and help it grow — and 
remove obstacles so they can be a significant part of the activity and 
vibrancy in our downtown core. There are examples for us to look at, 
and opportunities for us to emulate.” e 
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CBIA Energy Connections 
helps us save time and money 
when managing our natural 
gas and electricity needs. We 
receive timely alerts on the 
changing energy market and 
are always presented with 


competitive contracts. yb 


Gary Benton, Plant Controller, 
Country Pure Foods 
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Participants speak to a judge at VentureClash 2018 in Hartford. VentureClash is a global $5 million pitch competition that attracts 


owners of early stage companies. 


Steeped in tradition, 
Connecticut Is also a leader 
In world-class innovation 


By Cara McDonough 


Connecticut is humming with major accomplishments in technology 
and innovation, spanning everything from tech at the tiniest level — 
engineering particles barely visible to the human eye — to hosting 
experts and business leaders who are 

collaborating to facilitate exploration to 

the farthest reaches of space. 


With so many exciting successes in 
industry, academia, and everything in 
between, job growth is on the horizon 

in innovation and technology sectors 
across the state. New organizations are 
setting down roots here, startups are 
flourishing, and established companies 
are embracing innovation and branching 
out. 


- Matthew McCooe 
CEO, Connecticut Innovations 


That growth means Connecticut is 

on the map as a major player in the 
technological sphere, and that the state 
is home to meaningful partnerships between institutions near and 
far, spurring even more innovation — and notable discoveries. 


Just one example is the new method of “nanomanufacturing” that 
was discovered when Jan Schroers, professor of mechanical 


engineering and materials science at Yale University, partnered with 
Professor Ze Liu of Wuhan University in China. The two created a 
method they call “thermomechanical nanomolding,” which allows 
them to mold crystalline metals into shapes only a few nanometers 
in diameter. 


Until now, only a few materials could be used for nanomanufacturing. 

The new method “allows us to fabricate essentially every metal and 

its combination in the periodic table in a predictable and precise 

manner to nano-sized features,” Schroers said. This breakthrough 

could be crucial for enabling the development of new capabilities 
and products in a variety of areas, 
including sensors, batteries, and 
biomaterials, he noted. 


Another development highlighting the 
power of partnerships in Connecticut 
is Sema4, a patient-centered health 
intelligence company that moved 

its Manhattan-based research labs 
and 400 jobs to Stamford last year 
after the Connecticut Department 

of Economic and Community 
Development granted the company a 
$6 million loan to buy new equipment, 
upgrade facilities, and create new 
jobs. 


Under the direction of founder 
Eric Schadt, the innovative firm offers advanced genome-based 
diagnostics and builds predictive models of complex disease, 
enabling doctors and patients to better utilize the growing digital 
universe of medical data. 
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INNOVATION & TECHNOLOGY 





On yet another ground-breaking front, Connecticut played host to the 
first-ever International Space Trade Summit in May. The three-day 
event — presented by the U.S. Department of Commerce (DOC)’s 
International Trade Administration and Collins Aerospace Systems, 

a subsidiary of Farmington-based United Technologies — was held in 
Hartford. 


The summit brought together global space agencies, aerospace and 
defense firms, advanced manufacturing suppliers, and IT companies 
from the “5 Eyes” alliance countries — the United States, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom. The goal? To 
provide an opportunity to discuss the current and future capabilities 
that companies require to participate in the space sector, and to help 
them to make strategic business connections that could lead to a deal. 


Anne Evans, director of DOC’s U.S. Commercial Service in 
Connecticut, said while there was “a bit of competition to have the 
summit elsewhere in the States,” a successful push to hold it in 
Connecticut — home to major aerospace companies and many of 
their suppliers — was led by Congressman Joe Courtney of the 2nd 
District, co-chair of the bipartisan Friends of Australia Caucus. “He 
really is Mr. Export of our federal group,” said Evans. “He has led 
trade missions all over the world, and he’s so globally thinking. He 
was a major player in bringing this gathering to our state.” 


She said the summit was “a tremendous event for Connecticut 
because it allowed us to demonstrate and promote our expertise in 
the space industry to people from all over the world.” 


Matt McCooe, chief executive officer at Connecticut Innovations 
(Cl), is in a good position to observe the many ways that the state 
is evolving when it comes to technology, innovation, and business 
overall. Cl — a venture capital firm — not only funds enterprising 
startups and entrepreneurs but looks at ways to improve and 
facilitate innovation at existing companies. 


McCooe said companies like Pfizer and Boehringer Ingelheim have 
been hiring chief innovation officers and creating “open innovation 
platforms,” which shows they are working towards creating more 
dynamic workplaces. 


“Cl has a warm relationship with innovative companies in 
Connecticut,” said McCooe. “We’re helping give these companies 
ideas about how to grow their business.” 


What’s more, he said, business leaders are giving back to the 
cities that host them, fueling innovation and growth in cities like 
New Haven, Hartford and Stamford, and making them vibrant 
locales for young people choosing to work and live there. These 
cities are booming with attractive, affordable housing, a hopping 
restaurant scene and more, offering quality of life and employment 
opportunities on par with other major U.S. cities. 


From his vantage point, Connecticut-based institutions across the 
board are working together to create a series of technological and 
business hubs, making the state every bit as competitive as places 
like San Francisco, Boston, and New York. 


“Cl is investing in these innovative companies so they will stay and 
grow here in Connecticut. We’ve got these relationships between 
universities, government and the big corporations, which | think is 
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Matthew McCooe is the CEO of Connecticut Innovations. 


historic,” McCooe said. “When we invest in a company, we’re trying 
to find the reasons for them to stay in, or relocate to, Connecticut. 
We can connect them to the big manufacturers or the hospitals, and 
more. We can build those bridges.” 


Radenka Maric, vice president for research at the University of 
Connecticut, as well as the CT Clean Energy Fund Professor of 
Sustainable Energy, is also always thinking about the importance of 
partnerships across the state. 


Her department looks at ways the university can support established 
companies like Stanley Black & Decker and Pratt & Whitney with 
trained, educated talent at the college level. “If we can’t provide the 
talent, it’s hard for companies to come to — or stay in — Connecticut,” 
she said of the state overall. 


Like the folks at Connecticut Innovations, her UConn team also 
sees tech startups as a boon to the state’s economy and innovation 
sector. That’s why UConn, in 2010, created the Technology 
Incubation Program, which offers wet and dry lab space, as well as 
office space, in a state-of-the-art, LEED-certified facility near the 
UConn Health Center in Farmington. The space hosts a number of 
startups, all in one place. 


“Our goal is to provide the infrastructure. We help with marketing 
and innovation, organizing events, and really helping them with the 
investment [they need] to be successful,” she said. 


Maric’s own research at UConn focuses on sustainable energy. 
When you look at the innovative work that’s ongoing in her lab, and 
in universities and companies across Connecticut, there is plenty of 
reason to be optimistic that even more growth and discovery is on 
the horizon. 


“If you read the business news, you can see that Connecticut is 
ranked number four in the country when it comes to investment in 
startups,” she said. “The university has been providing opportunities 
to help companies be successful and provide reasons for them to 
stay here.” e 
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Infosys employees get training at the new Hartford Technology and Innovation Hub located within Goodwin Square. 


Stepping Into Tomorrow 
Infosys IS opening the door 
toa new age 


By Carol Latter 


With the growing influence of robotics, artificial intelligence, 3D 
printing, digital currencies, social media marketing and more, 
business models continue to change at a dizzying pace. Tech-savvy 
startups in virtually every industry are disrupting the status quo and 
companies around the world are scrambling to catch up, seeking 
ways to reinvent themselves and hold their own in an increasingly 
complex marketplace. 


Enter Infosys, a global information technology company that offers 
next-generation digital services and consulting to clients across a 
broad range of industries. In May 2017, Infosys announced it would 
create 10,000 jobs across the U.S. and would set up six industry- 
specific innovation and training hubs in Indiana, Texas, Arizona, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, and Hartford, Connecticut. The goal: 
to accelerate the pace of digital innovation in American business and 
industry. At least 1,000 jobs were earmarked for Connecticut. 


Infosys President and Deputy Chief Operating Officer Ravi Kumar 
said when Infosys made that announcement, “people thought we 
were crazy, because hiring 10,000 new digital tech jobs was not 
going to be easy.” But he added, “we’ve already hired 9,100-plus 
across the country, and we are on track to get to the target which 
we've promised.” 


In December, Infosys unveiled its $21 million Hartford Technology 
and Innovation Hub. Located on multiple floors of the Goodwin 
Square office tower at 225 Asylum Street, the facility already 


employs more than 300 people. “And interestingly, we are becoming 
a magnet for attracting talent from other New England states,” 
Kumar said. “Of the 300-plus, only about 100 are from Connecticut; 
200 have actually come from the neighboring states” — strong 
evidence of in-migration to a state that has traditionally been 
concerned about the opposite. 


Infosys made a conscious decision not to locate its hubs in centers 
where “ready-made digital technology talent” was already available, 
but instead to identify, recruit and train a whole new cohort of 
innovation-oriented employees. “We went to places where we could 
potentially build talent pools from schools and colleges, where there 
is a strong academic ecosystem,” said Kumar. “Connecticut has one 
of the best educational ecosystems in the United States. It’s under- 
tapped. It’s a hidden jewel. That was one of the things that attracted 
us to the state.” 


The company also oriented the focus of each hub to the major types 
of clients it had in that area. In Connecticut, “our clients are primarily 
in healthcare, insurance and manufacturing, so that’s what we’re 
focusing on. In fact, downtown Hartford is an innovation hub for 
insurance and healthcare, and we want to contribute to that cause.” 


The overarching decision to set up U.S. innovation hubs was based 
on the fact that “our own services were significantly shifting into 
new-age digital services from traditional tech services. And that 
shift required us to be building talent pools closer to our clients, and 
actually working with them in a co-creative way,” Kumar said. 


“As we started that journey, we knew exactly how we would get 
there. We predicated it on hiring from schools, and we built from 
adjacent and legacy talent groups to create a talent pool. We hired 
STEM graduates and trained them in conjunction with universities, 
and we invested in a ‘finishing school’ infrastructure, as | call it — 
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Infosys has hired hundreds of people in Hartford, which serves as a strategic-planning hub. 


we offer 12 weeks of [onsite] training for undergrads. But as we 
progressed on that journey, we realized that our clients need an agile 
workspace which is immersed with technologies, and we wanted 

to then create these tech innovation hubs where our talent is hired 
from schools and trained by the universities in-house, and our large 
clients can co-create along with them.” 


The state-of-the-art products and services being developed by 
Infosys are both accessible and demonstrably effective. In Hartford, 
visitors can visit living labs that showcase new-age solutions 

for business — from a system that offers ongoing analysis and 
“predictive maintenance” for manufacturing equipment to a solution 
that digitizes the life cycle of insurance. Kumar said most of the 
work that Infosys does for its large clients is focused on emerging 
technologies. 


“The large enterprises locally, like insurance companies, are 

building digital systems of the future so they can service their 
customers better. Healthcare companies are building a massive 
digital infrastructure to support their customers. Manufacturers are 
digitizing their shop floors, installing machine-learning infrastructure 
so that they’re automated enough for high productivity. So digital 
technologies are being embraced by every industry — every industry 
is significantly paranoid about new-age companies which are coming 
in and disrupting their space.” 


About 90% of the company’s clients also have global operations, “so 
a lot of times, what we build here is applied across the world.” 


He said retail and banking are way ahead of the curve in terms of 
digitization, but some other industries have lagged behind, in large 
part because of an acute shortage of talent in their particular fields. 
But rather than focusing on “finding” the needed talent, Kumar said, 
Infosys is helping to create it. 
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While new technologies are 
making obsolete some jobs 

of the past, they are creating 
jobs of the future — albeit jobs 
that require new skill sets, 
abilities, and approaches. That 
has led to a skills gap, one 
that has been growing by the 
day, he said. “But we have this 
opportunity to bridge the gap 
and build the skills which are 
needed for these enterprises.” 


To do so, Infosys has been 
thinking outside of the box — 
not only recruiting technology 
graduates but joining forces 
with liberal arts institutions like 
Hartford’s Trinity College to 
identify and hire arts students 
who can bring strong creative 
thinking skills to the table. 





Infosys President Ravi Kumar. 


He said most new-age companies have one thing in common: they 
are skilled at addressing the “experience” gaps left by traditional 
companies, with virtual reality applications being just one example. 
To tap into that, Infosys chose the Rhode Island School of Design 
(RISD) as its partner in that state, “and we now have at least six 
batches of physical designers who design experiences, who have 
actually gone through this program and become part of Infosys.” 


The company has also been sourcing talent from community 
colleges. Explained Kumar, “We think the future of digital will blur 


the lines between blue-collar and white-collar jobs, and community 
colleges will play a very big role.” 


He said 50% of students in the United States attend community 
colleges — a talent pool that has traditionally been underutilized by 
American corporations. “Technology can be a huge opportunity to 
bridge the gap rather than creating a divide.” 


Making Connecticut home 


The path that led Infosys to the Nutmeg State was paved with 
personal introductions, Kumar said. At the time that he was 
evaluating potential hub locations, he was already acquainted with 
now-Governor Ned Lamont. “Ned was a strong evangelist for me 
to come to Connecticut. He actually introduced me to the local 
government [officials, who] kindly showcased the state. Then, in 
partnership with the government, we also looked at the academic 
institutions and we spoke to the businesses in Hartford and 
Connecticut, and decided to set up our third hub here.” 


Overall, Kumar feels that Hartford is an ideal location. In addition to 
Connecticut’s “world-class” education ecosystem, he said, the capital 
region and the state benefit from a close-knit and forward-thinking 
business community. 


“It’s one of the few states where the businesses came together and 
actually put forward a strong case for us to be locally represented, 
and that was very appealing for us. Businesses can help support 

the effort to recruit new companies to the state, and Infosys was a 
great example of this. If we can service them as we have promised 
to service them, | think we can achieve our objectives pretty well,” he 
said. 


“The academic partnerships, the business partnerships, and the 
appetite for the businesses to consume this digital technology and 
the talent we’ve built, it’s almost like making [solutions] locally for 
the businesses here, and making our hub a magnet for other states 
around it to be serviced. That’s what I, at least, am personally 
excited about.” 


Meanwhile, Infosys is continuing to innovate as it moves forward. 
“We are pivoting the entire story of making Hartford the tech hub 

of the east coast. We are working with Trinity College, which is our 
national partner for liberal arts. Our first batch of data scientists 

are going to come out of Trinity College, so we have a training 
program where we hire liberal arts graduates across the United 
States, and we get them to Hartford.” The students are then trained 
in collaboration with the college’s faculty, “so they are hired not just 
from Trinity College but from all liberal arts schools in the U.S.” 


Through its charitable foundation, Infosys Foundation USA, the 
company is also bringing K-12 schools into the mix. The foundation 
has provided grants for classroom technology and computer science 
training, reaching more than 3,700 students, 40-plus teachers and 
30 schools in Connecticut to date. 


It recently provided a grant to the Hispanic Heritage Foundation to 
create a comprehensive K-8 Spanish language computer science 
education pathway for Spanish English Language Learner students 
across the U.S., with pilot programs being launched in Hartford. 





INNOVATION & TECHNOLOGY: INFOSYS 


Students from across the nation are learning about innovation in 
Hartford. 


Kumar characterized his company’s innovation hub initiative to 
date as “a fascinating skills experiment. It’s a story of liberal arts, of 
community colleges, of going to K-12 schools, of repurposing talent 
from legacy talent pools and partnering with universities to create 
talent for the future.” 


And new twists and turns seem to lie around every corner. “Our 
customers started asking us, ‘What about training our own 
employees?’ So we are now establishing a U.S. education center — it 
is going to be the largest corporate training university in the United 
States.” The 70-acre training facility will be located in Indianapolis. 


Meanwhile, he said, the Hartford operation is having no trouble 
finding, attracting and retaining employees, and he sees it continuing 
to grow. 


“You find graduates who have their homes in New Jersey, in 
Massachusetts, in New York, in Rhode Island, who are kind of liking 
to be in Connecticut, liking to be in Hartford, because it gives them 
the opportunity to work with Infosys,” he said. 


“The draw is two-fold. First, every industry is going through a digital 
disruption, and they’re going to be in the midst of it, helping these 
large enterprises navigate that process. The second draw is the 
extraordinary opportunity of getting trained and re-skilled on a 
constant basis.” 


In the new age, he said, society will move away from a mental 
framework of transitioning once from education to a career, and 
toward a continuum of lifelong learning. “The ones who will actually 
do well in the new digital age are those who can actually adapt 

to lifelong learning. ‘Learning to learn’ will become a virtue, and 
firms like Infosys, which are deeply rooted into training, will keep 
you equipped with new skills on a constant basis. These are two 
things that [students and employees] are fascinated about. These 
individuals are joining us because they love the training we give 
them, and they love the kind of work that they do.” @ 
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Bloomfield aerospace manufacturer Kaman Corp.’s K-MAX 
heavy-lift helicopters have been purchased by foreign countries 
including China. 


Industrial 
Machinery, 
Including 
Computers 


By Carol Latter 2,596,056,075 3,011,107,504 


While it may be one of the smallest states in the nation, Connecticut 
has a big global footprint, having become a supplier of everything from 
computers to chemicals for countries around the world. 


Optic, Photo, 
Etc, Medical 

or Surgical 
Instruments, Etc 


1,217,588 ,294 1,39'7,749,651 


And based on figures in the April 2019 edition of The Connecticut 
Economic Digest, published by the state departments of labor (DOL) 
and economic and community development (DECD), prospects are 
only growing brighter by the day. In 2018, the state’s commodity 
exports jumped 17.7% over the previous year, with Connecticut 
companies cumulatively posting a record $17.4 billion in goods — up 
from $14.78 billion in 2017. 


Electric 
Machinery, 
Etc, Sound 
Equipment, 
TV Equipment, 
Parts 


1,1538,116,536 1073;359,9335 


The report notes that this “positive upswing” does not include the 
export of services, for which accurate data is not available at the state 
level: “This means that export figures for a state like Connecticut, 

with a large concentration of insurance, financial and other services, 
understate the true magnitude of its overall export value.” 


Special 
Classification 
ot 796,158,412 934,877,936 
Provisions, 
Nesoli 
Plastics And 
Articles Tharser 404,177,316 440,377,224 8.96 
Pharmaceutical 
S59 554 5720 2/\,/57,699 664.28 
Products 


Even so, statistics show Connecticut’s exports are on a bullish trend. 
From 1997 through 2005, the state’s commodities exports were 
consistently below the $10 billion mark annually but have stayed 
well above that level for the past 13 years. Commodity exports 

now represent about 6% of Connecticut’s $276 billion annual gross 
domestic product. And while the Nutmeg State consistently ranks 
about 27th nationally by dollar amount, it was responsible for 30% of 
New England’s exports last year — second only to Massachusetts. 


Inorganic 

Chemicals, 

Precious & Rare- 

Earth Metals 227,274,056 223,/38,/25 -1.55 
& Radioactive 

Compounds 


Miscellaneous 

Chemical 155,592,403 197,874,383 28.835 
Products 

Vehicles, Except 

pa 123,401,739 158,089,563 28.11 
Tramway, Parts, 

Etc 


Anne Evans, director of the U.S. Department of Commerce Export 
Assistance Center (USEAC) in Middletown, attributes a significant 
portion of the 2018 increase to advanced manufacturing and, in 
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particular, to aerospace parts and components, which make up the 
largest portion of Connecticut’s exports. “This includes jet engines, but 
also components from hundreds of small companies in the state,” she 
said. “Advanced manufacturing companies are exporting all types of 
aerospace, medical devices, marine and space components.” 


Exports of aerospace parts alone increased last year by 26.4% 

to almost $7.2 billion, and now represent 41% of all commodities. 

But there is good news in other product sectors as well. Exports of 
industrial machinery and computers rose by 16%, while optic, photo 
and medical instrument exports increased by nearly 15%. Chemical 
products and vehicle exports were each up more than 28%, while 
pharmaceuticals posted a gigantic gain of 664%, from $35.5 million in 
2017 to $271.7 million last year. 


The 2018 numbers also showed a huge increase in exports to 
Connecticut’s number one market. Exports to France, which is home 
to Airbus’ corporate headquarters, jumped by 50% last year, to nearly 
$3.2 billion. 


“All of the new Airbus A321s — the largest selling planes out there 

— are built on Pratt & Whitney engines. That’s a big part of it,” says 
Evans. “Also, Airbus buys a lot of parts and different component parts 
from Kaman.” 


In April 2018, Airbus named Bloomfield-based Kaman, which 
engineers and designs aerospace parts and makes composite 
structures, as a “strategic supplier,” the highest designation in terms 
of service, quality, technology, on-time delivery, and readiness to ramp 
up production when needed. Airbus has been a Kaman client for more 
than 30 years, describing Kaman’s products “a game changer” for its 
wide-body planes. 


Connecticut’s other top 2018 markets were Germany ($2.33B), 
Canada ($1.95B), and the United Kingdom ($1.49B). 


Of the state’s top 10 export markets, the largest percentage increases 
were to Singapore (up 56%), France (50.3%), Germany (27.8%), the 
Netherlands (24.5%), and China (18.7%). 


A helping hand 


When it comes to exports, both the state of Connecticut and federal 
agencies have a lot to do with the success of local companies on 

the world stage. For example, DECD administers a State Trade 
Expansion Promotion (STEP) grant award from the U.S. Small 
Business Administration (SBA) and works closely with organizations 
like the Connecticut Center for Advanced Technology (CCAT), 
Connecticut Economic Resource Center (CERC), and the Middletown 
Export Assistance Center to support small business exporters in a 
variety of ways, and help them increase their sales. 


Evans said from a practical standpoint, and as part of a global network 
of trade professionals operating under the federal Department of 
Commerce banner, she and her team at the Export Assistance Center 
take the lead on most initiatives, connecting Connecticut companies 
with international buyers, and providing everything from market 
intelligence, trade counseling and business matchmaking to advocacy 
and commercial diplomacy support. e 
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Aerospace products make up the largest portion of Connecticut 
exports. 
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Evans likened the services provided to a “direct dial” to export and 
trade assistance. “We are the 211, 411, 511, 611 and 911 of exports 
and trade,” she said. 


Among the services offered are links to business and community 
services that can help potential exporters with documentation 
paperwork, hiring of interns, and more. “We are the only agency 

in Connecticut that provides training services in export marketing 
promotion, help companies with their website digital presence, 

and dozens of other things. As well as working with school districts 
on global business training and student exchange, we organize 
Connecticut Export Week every spring. All of this is done out of our 
office.” 


She said the center also provides website addresses and telephone 
numbers for all the other U.S. and foreign export and trade agencies 
as well as “foreign embassies to certify documentation, the Bureau of 
Industry and Security for licensing questions, and professional experts 
to help with vetting of overseas partners and customers.” 


In addition, the team helps companies ship products from 
Connecticut to the rest of the world by providing logistics training, 
export documentation services, duty and tariff information, and 

duty drawback information. They'll also assist when businesses are 
encountering trouble with things like non-tariff barriers, and standards 
and certifications in a particular market. 


And the 911 aspect? “These are the calls that come on weekends 
and nights. Companies will call us and say, ‘Our products are stuck 
in customs overseas! We have a licensing problem! We filled out the 
wrong paperwork!’ We’re fixing problems 24/7.” 


The Middletown Export Assistance 
Center is part of the U.S. Commercial 
Service — the trade promotion arm of 
the U.S. DOC’s International Trade 
Administration. With offices across 
the U.S. and in American embassies 
and consulates in approximately 80 
countries, Evans said, “we can help 
Connecticut businesses that are bidding 
on foreign government contracts with 
advocacy services, where our embassy 
will meet with the foreign government 
and promote the Connecticut company.’ 


Overall, said Evans, the Middletown 
center supports roughly 2,000 
Connecticut exporters. 


She says among the center’s most 

successful collaborations were with 

ACMT, a Manchester aerospace 

components manufacturer whose 

exports and domestic portfolio have both been growing at a fast 

clip, and ID Mail Systems of Middletown, a provider of automated 
mail sorting systems. She even got a call one day from a pipe organ 
manufacturer who needed to ship an organ to a customer in Asia and 
wanted to find out how to obtain the licenses he needed to do so. 
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‘All of the new 
Airous AS21s — the 
largest selling planes 
out there — are built 
on Pratt & Whitney 
engines.” 


- Anne Evans 
Director of the U.S. Department of Commerce Export 
Assistance Center 











Anne Evans, the director of the U.S. Department of Commerce’s 
trade outpost in Middletown, hosts “Export Week” to encourage 
more small businesses to seek foreign customers. 


She’d like to see more Connecticut businesses get into the export 
game. That’s part of the reasoning behind Export Week, a series of 
webinars and live events designed 
to help existing exporters with any 
problems they may be having, and to 
bring new exporters into the fold. 


“Export Week is really about training 
— how to do this and that,” said 
Evans. “Most of it is available at your 
desk, and it’s all free. If you’re an 
experienced exporter, you might be 
interested in learning more about 
compliance, but if you’re thinking 
about exporting, you might want to 
learn about finance, insurance, or 
translation services.” 


The annual event — the only one of 

its kind in the country — was launched 
three years ago and has garnered 
great support from organizations 

that recognize its value. Beyond 
education, Evans said, “It’s really 
about also saying to Connecticut 
businesses, “We’re an exporting state. If you want to export, hop ona 
webinar.’ We’re trying to open up exporting to any company that wants 
to learn.” 


For more information, visit https://2016.export.gov/connecticut/index. 
asp, https://www.export.gov/ccg and www.ctexportweek.com. 
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Through our strategic collaboration, DECD and CERC are increasing 
Connecticut’s economic competitiveness by conducting business recruitment 
and retention, fostering growth, and creating an innovative and inclusive 
environment for businesses. 


Economic 
Resource Center 


Connecticut Tay comme 


Department of Economic and 
Community Development 
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The Nutmeg State. The key resources for businesses In Connecticut are outlined within the next few pages. 





What is it? DECD is a state agency that serves as a lead organization in charge of promoting economic development 

in the state. What does it do? A lot. DECD is responsible for several critical programs: business development, brownfield 
redevelopment, tourism, the arts, and historic preservation. DECD offers a variety of incentives for business growth, 
including loan programs for small, medium- and large-sized businesses. The Office of Brownfield Remediation and 
Development has helped clean up hundreds of polluted sites throughout the state. The Office of Tourism helps market the 
state as a place to visit and vacation. The Office of the Arts manages grant programs aimed at strengthening the arts in 
the state. And finally, the State Historic Preservation Office manages a range of federal and state programs that preserve 
our state’s unique character. 





David Lehman, 
Commissioner 


What is it? Connecticut Innovations (Cl) is Connecticut’s strategic venture-capital arm and is the leading source of 
financing and ongoing support for innovative, growing companies. 


What does it do? Cl provides venture capital and strategic support for early-stage technology companies, financial 
support for innovation and collaboration, and connections to its well-established network of partners and professionals. 
CTNext, a wholly owned subsidiary of Connecticut Innovations (Cl), is a dynamic organization with a mission to foster 
innovation and build a more robust and collaborative entrepreneurial environment within Connecticut. 





Matthew McCooe, 
CEO 


What is it? CBIA is the largest business organization in the state with thousands of business members. 


What does it do? First and foremost, CBIA serves as an advocate for its members, the business owners of 
Connecticut. It seeks to promote a business climate that is globally competitive, and it encourages communication and 
cooperation among businesses, government, the private sector and the general public. It also provides programs to 
help businesses, including insurance and employee benefits. 





Joe Brennan, 
President & CEO 
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Bryan Garcia, 
President & CEO 





Peter Denious, 
President & CEO 





Kurt Westby, 
Commissioner 


Connecticut Green Bank 


What is it? The Connecticut Green Bank is the nation’s first green bank. 
It is funded through public and private funds. 


What does it do? The CT Green Bank leverages public dollars to attract 
investments from the private sector in clean energy. It has a variety 

of programs for residential and commercial customers, including the 
Commercial Property Assessed Clean Energy (C-PACE) program, which 
helps business owners access affordable, long-term financing for smart 
energy upgrades to their buildings. 


How do! learn more? Visit www.ctgreenbank.com 


Connecticut Economic Resource Center 


What is it? CERC is a nonprofit corporation that was founded in 1993 as 
a partnership between the state and its utilities. 


What does it do? CERC drives economic development in Connecticut 
by providing research-based data, planning and implementation 
strategies to foster business formation, recruitment and growth. We 
promote Connecticut as a premier location by providing businesses with 
“concierge” support and information to start or expand, and managing 
the state’s international recruitment efforts. Through CERC’s research, 
marketing and economic development services, we help clients build the 
local economy, make informed decisions, find location opportunities and 
grow business in Connecticut. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.cerc.com 


Department of Labor 


What is it? The Connecticut Department of Labor (CTDOL) is a state 
agency with a primary mission of helping employers and jobseekers with 
their workforce needs. 


What does it do? CTDOL offers a variety of programs for employers, 
primarily through the agency’s Business Service Specialists Unit (BSU). 
Employers are welcome to visit their local American Job Center, or a 
member of the BSU team will visit an employer at their office to discuss an 
employer’s needs, including training needs, funding sources to cover those 
costs, tax credits, wage subsidies and safety consultations. The CTDOL 
website also offers in-depth labor market data and features CTHires.com, a 
website where employers can post job openings and look for potential job 
candidates. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.ct.gov/dol 
and type “Business Services” in the search bar. 
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Bridgeport Regional 
Business Council 
www.brbc.org 


Central CT 
Chambers of Commerce 
www.centralctchamber.org 


Chambers of Commerce 
Eastern Connecticut 
www.chamberect.com 


Greater Danbury 
Chamber of Commerce 
www.danburychamber.com 


Greater New Haven Chamber 
www.gnhcc.com 


Greater Norwalk 
Chamber of Commerce 
norwalkchamberofcommerce.com 


Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce & MetroHartford 
Alliance 
www.metrohartford.com 


Middlesex County 
Chamber of Commerce 
www.middlesexchamber.com 


Stamford Chamber of 
Commerce 
www.stamfordchamber.com 


Waterbury Regional 
Chamber of Commerce 
www.waterburychamber.com 


The Chamber of Commerce, 
Windham Region 
www.windhamchamber.com 
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Scott D. Jackson, 


Commissioner 





Anne Hunt, 
Director 





Joe Ercolano, 
State Director 


Connecticut Department 
of Revenue Services (DRS) 


What is it? The DRS collects the funds — $19.5 billion in FY2018 — that 
flow to all of our communities in the form of new schools, roads, bridges, 
and other state funded programs. 


What does it do? The DRS administers, and ensures fair and equitable 
collection of, more than 40 state taxes. The DRS has a responsibility to 
provide world-class customer service and timely and credible information, 
and to safeguard taxpayer privacy. The DRS endeavors to be the best 

tax collection agency in the country, and to contribute leadership in the 
development of state tax policy. The DRS also represents the state in 
litigation before the State’s Tax Court, may initiate civil collection actions to 
collect unpaid taxes, and conducts criminal investigations of potential tax 
violations of the Connecticut General Statutes. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.portal.ct.gov/DRS 


SBA Connecticut District Office 


What is it? The Connecticut District Office is the local branch of the U.S. 
Small Business Administration. Its main Connecticut office is in Hartford, 
and there is also an office located in Bridgeport. 


What does it do? The SBA’s mission is to help entrepreneurs on their 
way to becoming successful business owners. To that end, the SBA 
offers a broad array of programs, including financial assistance through 
SBA lenders as well as free counseling through the Service Corps of 
Retired Executives (SCORE), the CT Small Business Development 
Centers (CTSBDC) and Women’s Business Centers (WBC and WBDC), 
as well as our Veterans Business Outreach Center. It also offers training 
events and special support for businesses owned by the socially and 
economically disadvantaged, veterans, and businesses involved in 
international trade. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.sba.gov/ct 


Connecticut Small Business Development Center 


What is it? he Connecticut Small Business Development Center (CTSBDC) 
is an agency that provides business advising to small business owners 

and entrepreneurs to start, grow and thrive in Connecticut. Our business 
advisors offer professional, confidential, and expert business advice for 
owners to overcome challenges and reach their goals. CTSBDC is funded 
in part through a cooperative agreement with the U.S. Small Business 
Administration, the Connecticut Department of Economic and Community 
Development and UConn. 


What does it do? Providing comprehensive business assistance is our 
mission, and we have the free resources, tools, and online trainings to 
support business owners. Our business advisors provide geographic- 
based demographics, consumer spending data, market research, financial 
projections, industry reports and so much more! We are committed to 
enhance Connecticut’s economic wellbeing and build thriving communities. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.ctsbdc.com 
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Community Investment Corp. 
www.ciclending.com 


Connecticut Convention 
& Sports Bureau 
www.ctmeetings.org 


Connecticut Housing 
Finance Authority 
www.chfa.org 


Department of 
Consumer Protection 
www.ct.gov/dcp 


Department of Housing 
www.ct.gov/doh 


Secretary of State 
https://portal.ct.gov/sots 
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LET US HELP EXPAND 
YOUR CAPABILITIES. 


With managed service options from Cox Business, we can proactively resolve issues 
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Stamford-based NBC Sports Group, part of NBC Universal, broadcasts high-profile sports events like the Olympics. Photos courtesy of 


NBS Sports Group. 


Made in Connecticut 
Film, television, and media 


companies are on the rise 
By Sarah Wesley Lemire 


In 1987, a little-known actress with a big smile arrived in the quaint 
village of Mystic to make a movie about pizza; it went on to put them 
both on the map. 


Since then, Julia Roberts has become one of the world’s biggest 
celebrities and the pizza joint featured in the film remains a star in its 
own right, attracting fans who still come to enjoy “a slice of heaven” 
more than 30 years later. 


While “Mystic Pizza” is among the most recognizable films made in 
Connecticut, it’s far from the only one. 


Since the 1940s, dozens of films have been shot in the state, 
including “War of the Worlds,” “Revolutionary Road,” and “Amistad,” 
as well as a bevy of digitally animated features produced by 
Greenwich-based Blue Sky Studios — including the popular “Ice Age 
series. 


Along with feature films, there’s also been an uptick in independent 
and made-for-television movies produced by local filmmakers, 
including Synthetic Cinema, Shadow | Vale Productions, and 
Goodnight Film. 


And those numbers continue to grow as an increasing number of 
production and media companies establish roots in Connecticut, 
taking advantage of the state’s tax incentives, diverse locations, and 
expanding digital media scene. 


Beyond film, television giants like ESPN, World Wrestling 
Entertainment, Inc., and NBCUniversal also call Connecticut home, 
along with an impressive array of other media companies. 


All good things, according to Connecticut Office of Film, TV & Digital 
Media Director George Norfleet. 
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NBC operates out of a state-of-the-art, 300,000-square-foot facil- 
ity that is home to multiple sports delivery channels. 


“Over the past years, through leveraging our tax incentives, we’ve 
been able to really establish a nice critical mass of companies that 
all are employing lots of people due to their proximity to New York, 
and leveraging our tax incentives. We've got a nice industry that is 
emerging,” he said. 


lt’s an industry that generates a considerable amount of revenue. 


According to a report released in March by the Motion Picture 
Association of America, the distribution and production of motion 
pictures and television programs nationally generated $177 billion in 
total wages, supported 2.6 million jobs, and contributed $229 billion 
in sales to the overall economy. 


The industry includes more than 93,000 businesses in total, located 
in every state in the country. Most are small businesses, with 87% 
employing fewer than 10 people. The industry is also competitive on 
a global scale, producing $17.2 billion in exports and a positive trade 
balance in every major market in the world. 


Here at home, film, television, and digital media companies spent 
nearly $400 million ($423,967,894) in Connecticut in 2018 and, 
cumulatively, more than $1.3 billion ($1,327,717,891) over the last 
five years, in addition to providing thousands of local jobs. 





Employing well over 4,000 workers, Disney-owned ESPN is the 
largest industry employer in the state. Launched in 1979 by Bill 
Rasmussen, the 24-hour cable sports network was the first of 

its kind. Innovations like “Sports Center,” and “March Madness” 
basketball coverage, as well as scoring cable’s first million-dollar 
deal with Anheuser-Busch, helped EPSN evolve from a small startup 
on a one-acre parcel of land in Bristol to a multimedia sports empire. 


Four decades later, the company is now home to 18 buildings spread 
across a 123-acre campus. Last year, the sports leader presented 
more than 64,000 hours of event and studio programming (TV and 
digital combined) and 23,542 live events, reaching nearly 100 million 
Americans per month. With new president James Pitaro taking 

over in March of 2018, the company plans to prioritize innovation, 
storytelling and programming, audience expansion, and direct-to- 
consumer streaming to address the evolving needs of its fans. 


World Wrestling Entertainment (WWE), established in 1988, is 

a long-time Stamford resident. Employing approximately 750 
full-time workers in Connecticut, the wrestling giant broadcasts 

to 180 countries. Producing programs like “Monday Night Raw,” 
“SmackDown Live,” “Total Divas,” and “Total Bellas,” as well as 
having launched the first-ever 24/7 direct-to-consumer network in 
2014, WWE reaches more than 800 million households, worldwide. 


Blue Sky Studios is yet another luminary in the state. After relocating 
to Greenwich from New York in 2009, the digital animation studio 
has steadily grown in size and scope, employing more than 450 
workers. Recently acquired by Disney, Blue Sky has produced both 
short and feature-length films, including the 2017 Oscar-nominated 
“Ferdinand.” 


Headquartered in Stamford, the NBC Sports Group (part of 
NBCUniversal, and owned by Comcast) rounds out the top four 
industry leaders in the state. Employing nearly 800 workers, along 
with additional freelancers and vendors, NBC operates out of a 
state-of-the-art, 300,000-square-foot facility that houses NBC Sports, 
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Goodnight Film has set many of its movies in Connecticut, 
including this one in Vernon. Photo courtesy of Goodnight Film. 


NBC Sports Network, NBC Olympics, NBC Sports Digital, and NBC 
Regional. 


Producing high-profile sporting events like The Olympics, Super 
Bowl, “Sunday Night Football,” NHL Stanley Cup Playoffs, as well 
as vast sports programming across a wide range of properties, NBC 
Sports Group came to Connecticut, in part, to consolidate its sports 
divisions. 


“Prior to making Stamford our official home in 2013, NBC Sports 
had employees working in five different offices across three different 
states, spread out between Philadelphia, Stamford and New York 
City,” said Pete Bevacqua, president of NBC Sports Group. 


“The new headquarters in Connecticut allowed NBC Sports Group 
to consolidate all of our sports divisions under one roof, producing 
unprecedented collaboration and teamwork. Here, we can continue 
to cultivate an incredible culture within an exciting industry that 
people are passionate about. Stamford really is “The City That 
Works.’” 


Another NBCUniversal division, also in Stamford, produces several 
daytime talk shows including “The Maury Show,” “The Steve Wilkos 
Show,” and “Judge Jerry,” a new syndicated court show premiering 
in the fall of 2019 and starring Jerry Springer. 
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A.D. Calvo of Essex-based Goodnight Film, on the set of “Sweet, Sweet, Lonely Girl,” a horror movie filmed in and around Vernon. 


The shows, according to NBCUniversal, were relocated to 
Connecticut as a direct result of the state’s film, television, and digital 
media tax credit program. 


“We're creating an industry where there wasn’t one before,” said 
Norfleet. “[Many of the companies] are new to the state in the last 
eight years or so, so we know that our incentives are working, and 
we see the results when we see folks locating here, and hiring 
hundreds of people and spending millions of dollars.” 


Implemented in July of 2006, the tax incentives have proven pivotal 
in the growth and expansion of the film, television, and digital media 
sector overall. 


“We’ve had just about $2.4 billion in production spending, and we’ve 
issued about $807 million in tax credits over the last 12 years,” said 
Ed Ruggiero, tax credit administrator for the Connecticut Office of 
Film, TV, & Digital Media. 


And that spending translates into economic gain. 


“When you see the expenditures increasing, that generates tax 
revenue,” said Norfleet. “We’re creating jobs, which puts people to 
work, which is a second layer of tax revenue that’s generated. And at 
the end of the day, what we’re doing is creating and building a novel 
industry which diversifies the state’s economy overall,” he said. 


As of 2018, the industry encompassed more than 1,200 media- 
related companies in Connecticut, employing approximately 16,000 
people. 


Adding to the robust outlook are two additional media companies 
coming soon to the state: ITV America and Wheelhouse 
Entertainment. 


The largest producer of non-scripted content in the U.S., ITV 
America is the company behind popular shows like HGTV’s “Fixer 
Upper,” History Channel’s “Pawn Stars,” and “Queer Eye,” for Netflix. 
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In May of 2018, the media company announced plans to relocate 
a significant portion of its business operations to Stamford. With 
construction underway, the company anticipates occupying its new 
headquarters sometime mid-2020. 


“ITV America is focused on finding innovative ways to keep our 
business thriving while securing career opportunities for both current 
and future employees,” said ITV America CEO David George. 


“Our proposed partnership with the State of Connecticut delivers on 
both fronts — we’re delighted to have worked with the Governor’s 
office on this plan, which allows us to service many of our current 
projects while also promoting growth at ITV America. We look 
forward to putting down roots in Stamford and to being a dynamic 
part of the community.” 


In addition to ITV America, Wheelhouse Entertainment, a 
newly-launched media and entertainment company founded by 
entrepreneur Brent Montgomery, is also coming to Stamford, and will 
share the space with ITV. 


Between the two, it’s anticipated that more than 450 jobs will be 
created. 


The project is supported, in part, by Connecticut’s Department of 
Economic and Community Development (DECD), which will provide 
loans to the companies with partial forgiveness based on that job 
creation. 


And like many of the state’s other media companies, they’ll also be 
eligible for tax credits. 


“We are talking about activities that are happening due to the fact 
that we have some really effective incentives on the books that folks 
are leveraging right now,” said Norfleet, who continued by saying 
that film, television, and digital media companies currently make up 
a vigorous industry in Connecticut. 


“And we’re thankful to have them.” 
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Synthetic Cinema’s “A Very Nutty Christmas,” was filmed in New London, Olde Mystick and Essex. 


Shining a Light 
Local filmmakers play a starring 
role in Connecticut's movie scene 


By Sarah Wesley Lemire 


When the Hallmark Channel premiered the movie “Christmas 
at Pemberley Manor’ this past October, it was the most-viewed 
program on cable, pulling in more than 3.5 million audience 
members. 


A month later, Hallmark’s “Christmas on Honeysuckle Lane” 

also aired to high ratings, thanks in part to Synthetic Cinema 
International, the Connecticut production company that produced 
both movies. 


Led by co-founder and producer Andrew Gernhard, Synthetic 
Cinema got its start in 2004 when Gernhard and another writer 
penned “Hell’s Beacon,” a horror flick about an alien who crash- 
lands on an island and, as in any respectable slasher film, kills most 
everyone on tt. 


When the time came to source funding for the movie, Gernhard 
approached Richard Lucas, a professor he knew from Southern 
Connecticut State University, to see if he could help. After talking it 
over with his wife, Lucas gave Gernhard his answer. 


“He came back and said, ‘I think we can get this funded, but we’re 
going to fund it. And | don’t want to do one movie, | want to start a 
company,’” said Gernhard. “And we started Synthetic Cinema from 
there.” 


In the 15 years since, the Wethersfield-based company has been 
involved in the making of dozens of films, starting with horror, but 
more recently producing a spate of popular holiday movies for the 
Lifetime and Hallmark Channels — all of them filmed in Connecticut. 


Gernhard, who grew up in Norwich, said that the state is a great 
place to make movies for any number of reasons, including the 
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state’s tax incentives, tremendous 
local support, and the diverse array of 
locations to choose from. 


“You've got Mystic, you’ve got New 
Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport ... and 
what | like about Connecticut is that it’s 
almost a puzzle of neighborhoods that 
are completely different, but somehow 
work together.” 


It’s a symbiotic relationship because 
while Gernhard benefits, local actors, 
employees, and communities, 
arguably benefit more. 





Andrew Gernhardt III has 
been creating movies 

in diverse Connecticut 
locales for the past 15 
years. 


“When you add it up, we probably 
employ 100 to 150 people per movie,” 
he said. “And all of our locations get location fees, they get extensive 
clean up, and then we rent 35 to 45 hotel rooms for a month, which 
is huge, especially when hotels are dead in January and February. 
Typically, a catering company and snack company come in, and 
we’re feeding these 100 people for 18 days. Then all of our people 
who come into the state, who are working on our films, they spend 
money in the communities; it’s 65 to 100 people going out to bars, to 
restaurants.” 


With several upcoming films — including Hallmark’s “Holiday for 
Heroes,” which was shot in locally last winter — and several more in 
development, Gernhard will likely be making movies in Connecticut 
for the foreseeable future. 


“We’re just trying to make good movies,” he said, “and have a fun 
time doing it.” 


Shadow | Vale Productions 


After more than a decade of appearing in films and on television, 
successful actor David Gere decided to transition from appearing in 
front of the camera to working behind it. “When | was acting full-time, 
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“Christmas on Honeysuckle Lane,” produced by Rocky Hill-based Synthetic Cinema, was filmed in Old Wethersfield and will air on the 


Hallmark Channel later this year. 


| was on some big, big blockbusters and it was intoxicating, exciting, 
but | wanted more. | wanted to understand how | could take the next 
step,” he said. And for the Cromwell native, that next step was film 
production. 


“Filmmaking is the culmination of hundreds of people’s skills on one 
project and that is the fabric that really inspires me because you 
have to put it all together and make it work.” 


In 2012, Gere drew on that inspiration to branch out and become 
more involved in the business end of moviemaking. “I realized that | 
really might have a good mind for producing, and started to produce 
some smaller, independent films,” he said. “I played them close to 
home in Cromwell, Middletown, realizing that | could get some help 
from friends and family and resources | had access to.” 


Since then, Gere’s been involved with the production of more than 
41 films, including seven feature films shot in Connecticut. “I really 
have a wonderful opportunity to bring some of these bigger projects 
back here, which is great for communities, great for local talent, 
great for the economy,” he said. 


Among his recent Connecticut-based films are “The Find,” a 
horror film shot in Chester, “My Adventures With Santa,” a holiday 
movie filmed in Cromwell and Meriden, starring Denise Richards, 
and “CREDIBLE,” a documentary on ECW World Heavyweight 
Champion PJ Polaco. 


Last year, Gere along with producer and partner, Chelsea Vale, 
formed the production company, Shadow | Vale Productions, which 
has a variety of projects in development, along with the film “Avery’s 
Sin,” a psychological thriller that begins production later this summer. 


“I’m very proud of being one of the people at the helm of the 
movement to bring film and different elements of multimedia to 
Connecticut,” he said. 


And going forward, he hopes that it only continues to build 
momentum. 
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Cromwell native David Gere on the set of “My Adventures 
with Santa,” which was filmed in Meriden, Middletown and 
Crowmwell. 


“| want to continue to make great feature films, up the ante in terms 
of the scope, and really play some great projects to Connecticut and 
continue the longevity of that process for myself, for my company, 
and all the people | work with here.” 





PROFILE 


Going Public 
Mark Contreras steps into role 
as CEO of Connecticut Public 


By Sarah Wesley Lemire 


It was U.S. Senator Paul Simon (not the famed musician), who 
set Mark Contreras on course to become president of Connecticut 
Public, parent company of Connecticut Public Radio (WNPR) and 
Connecticut Public Television (CPTV). 


Contreras was working for the Illinois senator back in the ‘80s when 
the politician told him something that would ultimately shape his 
future. 


“At dinner one night he said, ‘I love being a senator, but | made 
much more of a difference as a newspaper publisher,’ ” Contreras 
recalled. “And that really stuck with me.” 


Because of it, upon completing his MBA at Harvard Business 
School, Contreras decided to embark on a career in journalism. 


Instead of writing, however, he channeled his energy into managing 
various aspects of the newspaper business, successfully climbing 
the ladder to become president and publisher of The Times Leader 
in Wilkes-Barre, then senior vice president of Pulitzer Inc. in St. 
Louis, and senior vice president of Cincinnati-based publisher E.W. 
Scripps after that. 


In 2011, Contreras was named 
CEO of Calkins Media, a publishing, 
broadcasting, and digital media 
company widely known for its 
pioneering approach to video and 
streaming content. 


And when the company was sold five 
years later, it opened the door for 
Contreras to pursue a long-time interest 
in academia, and he accepted the 

role of Dean at Quinnipiac’s School of 
Communications. 


Before long, opportunity knocked yet 

again, and in March of this year, he 

took over for long-time president Jerry 

Franklin to become CEO of Connecticut Public. 


“The mission of Connecticut Public is about as pure as exists in the 
media business,” he said. “So if somebody wants to join a mission- 
driven organization and make a real dent, make a real impact on the 
world, there’s very few organizations like this, that allows you to do 
that.” 


Part of the dent Contreras hopes to make is utilizing digital strategies 
to reach a wider audience, a prospect he considers exciting. 


“There’s a lot of potential in digital that | see, in being able to reach 
new groups of people, differently than we do today.” 


“The mission of 
Connecticut Public 
IS about as pure as 
exists In the media 

bUSINeESS.” 


- Mark Contreras 





Mark Contreras 


To do so, he plans to spearhead research into how Connecticut 
residents consume media in terms of content and the devices they 
use most frequently to access it. 


“| want to take that research and be able to fill in some gaps based 
on what people say they want, 
compared to what we currently offer. 
Over time, I’d like us to become a 
national model for how local public 
media organizations grow their 
audience and grow the relevance 

of impact on the communities they 
serve.” 


As the new leader of Connecticut 
Public, he also hopes to generate 
more unique content, creating 
something that viewers can’t find 
anywhere else. 


“That could mean local investigative 

journalism,” he said. “It could mean 

shows involving restaurants, it could 

mean focusing particularly on small 
towns and local communities that don’t get any attention.” 


Equally important is providing a meaningful work experience for 
the people employed by Connecticut Public, who, according to 
Contreras, have an extraordinary level of commitment. 


“One of the goals in any challenge | take on is that people look 

back after some period of time, five or 10 years, and realize they’ve 
had some of their best professional years because of the creativity 
they’ve been able to unleash in themselves. And that, along the way, 
they’ve had some fun doing it. So if we can accomplish that for all 
the employees of Connecticut Public, | will consider it a Success.” e 
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Connecticut is home to top universities that graduate thousands of students each year who are in high demand among employers. 


Job One An example? When the university heard that FinTech company 
Ideanomics was planning to build a $283 million development in 
West Hartford — slated to be completed this year and adding more 
than 300 jobs to the region — the university added a blockchain 
certification course to its roster, one of the company’s featured 


By Cara McDonough technologies. 


When it comes to the innovative workforce development initiatives at 
institutes of higher learning across the state, Rhona Free believes it 
is important to note that while these programs are always evolving, 
connecting students to career opportunities isn’t a new idea in 
Connecticut. 


The university also maintains dedicated partnerships with healthcare 
organizations, including Middlesex, Hartford and Saint Francis 
hospitals, placing nursing and other students in rotations and 
internships that could turn into full-time jobs post-graduation. 


“It’s a way of making sure, first of all, that our faculty is well- 
acquainted with the hospital setting and that they can ensure our 
students are being prepared in the way that meets the needs of 
those employers,” said Free. 


At the University of Saint Joseph in West Hartford, where Free 
is president, they’ve been pushing the idea since the institution’s 
founding in 1932. 


“At most of the public universities, this has always been part of their 
tradition: figuring out what the local employers need, and how we 
can have students working with them while they’re still students, 
and beyond,” said Free, who also chairs the Hartford Consortium 
for Higher Education. “We’ve had those types of relationships for 
decades, but they’ve evolved.” 


Efforts like these are happening at institutions of higher learning 
across the state. “Connecticut employers have had a huge input 
In Our Curriculum,” said Philip Moore, director of marketing and 
communications at Goodwin College, a career-focused East 
Hartford-based college that trains students in business, nursing, 
social work, and much more. 


The idea is to prepare students by equipping them with the skills 
they'll need for the state’s job sector, allowing them to attain a job 
and live here post-graduation, while ensuring local companies have 
the employees they need to thrive: a win-win. 


A few years ago, when the college realized there was a shortage 
of skilled employers in the manufacturing sector, it reached out to 
businesses, asking, “what are you looking for?” 


“SO we aren’t just putting courses together; we are giving people 
marketable skills,” said Moore. The focus is always changing to meet 
the needs of the community, and their programming includes taking 
their education off-campus, too, conducting specialized training 

with businesses and reaching out to local middle and high school 
students. 


The leadership at the University of Saint Joseph has fostered many 
partnerships with local businesses over the years, from healthcare to 
tech to nonprofits, and also keenly observes upcoming career trends 
in the state, then offers appropriate classes and training. 


“We constantly survey the regional economy and look at where there 


are growing sectors,” Free said. Goodwin’s community-minded focus goes beyond job prep; in 
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recent years, it has concentrated on raising funds not only for 
student scholarships but for local revitalization, making the campus 
something downtown East Hartford could celebrate after years of 
suffering job losses and other challenges. 


Established in 1999, Goodwin not only reclaimed and repurposed 
brownfields to build its riverside campus in a formerly blighted area 
of town, but is laser-focused on boosting the economic well-being 
and educational prospects of both the broader community and area 
residents who otherwise might not have had the opportunity to go 
to college. Having grown its campus to include its main academic 
building, two magnet high schools, an elementary school, and a 
business and manufacturing center, Goodwin is now the second 
largest taxpayer in East Hartford. 


Its innovative programs include initiatives that connect economically 
challenged students to supportive social programs; healthcare and 
other programs that benefit disadvantaged community members; 
and a sustainability-themed magnet high school that allows high 
school students to earn up to 30 tuition-free credits and enroll at 
Goodwin with their freshman year essentially completed, at no cost 
to their families. 


In a 2017 blog post on the subject, the college’s president, Mark 
Scheinberg, wrote about that goal, stating: “I believe it’s in our DNA 
to do things differently at Goodwin.” He wrote that they purposefully 
developed Goodwin into “an educational institution that sought to 
be an economic contributor to Connecticut, graduating well-trained 
professionals ready to enter the workforce.” 


Added Todd Andrews, Goodwin's vice president for economic 

and strategic development, “we believe we are offering proof that 
all of us — our employees and the town residents — are part of 
something exciting and new. We’re bringing back a thriving town, 
we’re bettering the lives of our students through career-focused 
degrees, and we’re improving area businesses with better prepared 
employees.” 


At the University of Connecticut, meanwhile, strong partnerships with 
businesses — organized through the university’s School of Business 
as well as its Office for Diversity and Inclusion — are a mainstay, 
providing students with opportunities across the state, and the 
nation. UConn works with Travelers insurance company, aerospace 
manufacturer Pratt & Whitney and other major employers to create 
meaningful apprenticeships, training sessions, and a bridge to full- 
time employment. 


“These relationships help define and highlight dynamic opportunities 
for our students,” said Kathy Hendrickson, assistant director of the 
Undergraduate Career Development Office at UConn’s School of 
Business. 


“Creating college-to-career pipeline programs provides innovative 
opportunities for our students and corporate stakeholders to 
determine if there is a mutual fit,” added Seanice Austin, director of 
diversity initiatives at the school. “The college experience and career 
exploration process can no longer operate as separate entities.” 


Dr. Salvatore Menzo, superintendent of the Wallingford School 
District, is an enthusiastic fan and talented organizer of career 
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Goodwin College students get hands-on advanced- 
manufacturing training. 


development initiatives — and thinks they should come sooner 
than college. In his role, Menzo has been passionately involved in 
bringing workforce initiatives to students in K-12, working towards 
changing the way even the youngest students think. 


“Usually when kids say what they want to be when they grow up, 
they say something they know,” Menzo said, noting that it’s never 
too early to start introducing young children to some of the career 
opportunities right here in Connecticut. “We want to make sure our 
businesses have the workforce to be able to grow, or at least sustain 
themselves, so we need to open children’s eyes to that.” 


Programs for high school students in Wallingford include 
apprenticeships with local businesses — including many in the 
medical and manufacturing sectors, mirroring the expanding job 
fields in the state. Beyond just securing job training, the programs 
include a six-week course each spring that allows students to 

work with working HR directors on resumés and interview skills, 

as well as getting advice for next steps. Whether it’s heading right 
into a job after high school, going to a technical or community 
college, or getting a four-year degree, there are so many options for 
students looking to attain good work and make a living right here in 
Connecticut, Menzo said, and those relationships help to ensure a 
flourishing local economy. 


Partnering with a local nonprofit, the district also reached out to 
underemployed or unemployed parents last year, offering a new 
training course that helped with interview skills, writing resumes 

and making connections with local employers looking for skilled 
workers. At the course’s end, all 13 participants received job offers, 
and Wallingford is ready for even bigger numbers in the program this 
year. 


Menzo has his eye on the global market, as well, forging 
partnerships and creating student exchange programs with countries 
including Australia, Argentina and Germany, allowing Wallingford 
students to learn of workforce opportunities in the global sphere — 
and about how Connecticut fits into the bigger picture. 


“The key thing is, that we are trying to have students become 
familiar with the many professions that exist in the Connecticut 
economy,” Menzo said. “We are giving them the exposure and 
authentic experiences, and opening their eyes to the opportunities 
that lie ahead of them.” e 
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Connecticut is home to innovative businesses across a diverse array of sectors — from established 
global leaders to emerging entrepreneurial pioneers. Key to all of their success is Connecticut's 
exceptional educational system, highly skilled workforce, strategic location and supporting ecosystem for 
innovation. So whether you’re looking to build your career or your business, see what makes Connecticut 


such a great place to work — and to live. 


Learn more at Choc 
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Hartford Consortium for Higher Education board members (shown above) celebrated the group’s 47th anniversary in 2019. 


Working Together 


By Cara McDonough 


At the Hartford Consortium for Higher 
Education, it’s all about collaboration. 


With a roster of 12 members 

that include 10 institutions of 

higher education and two affiliate 
organizations, the consortium facilitates 
the sharing of college resources by 
allowing academic cross-registration 
and creating educational initiatives 
that promote career readiness. It also 
promotes both cultural and educational 
opportunities in the Hartford region, 
helping students to get to know the city 
better, and vice versa. 


“We are trying to increase the footprint 
of students in Hartford,” said Sue 
Harris, director of marketing and 
communications at the organization. 


Programs like “Art After Dark” events for college students at the 
Wadsworth Museum, and college nights at Hartford’s TheaterWorks 
and Hartford Stage are aimed at showing the 36,000 students that 
the collaborative represents the wealth of cultural, dining, and other 
attractions in downtown Hartford. 


“We are trying 
to increase 
the footprint 
of students In 
Hartford.” 


- Sue Harris, 
Director of Marketing and Communications, 
Hartford Consortium for Higher Education 


Yes, it’s about creating a meaningful, fun experience. But the impact 
can go deeper, Harris explained, showing students that the city is an 
excellent place to find work and plant roots post-college. 


And that’s important to the consortium’s overarching goal of helping 
students in its member educational organizations achieve success 
while attending college — and after. 


Each spring, the consortium holds 
a large Multi-Campus Career and 
Internship Fair, allowing local 
businesses to meet and recruit 
talented students who are available 
for full-time and part-time roles. 


Harris said that by acting asa 
resource on multiple levels, from 
culture to careers, the organization 
has become a “hub in the 
community.” 


“Students are saying that they can’t 
find jobs, but we know of these great 
opportunities,” she said. “Meanwhile, 
employers are looking to fill roles and 
we are trying to find a solution to that 
pressure.” 


“| think these events help us understand that employers and 
universities in the consortium are really interested in the same thing, 
which is making sure there is a good match between students’ 
career goals and employers’ needs for talent and their workforce,” 
said Rhona Free, who chairs the consortium’s board of directors and 
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Students participate in a Hartford Consortium for Higher Education panel discussion. 


is president of the University of Saint Joseph. 


Allowing students to enroll in programs at other consortium colleges 
plays a huge role in education overall, as well as career-readiness, 
she said. The chance to learn a language that a student’s current 
school doesn’t offer, for example, or enrolling in Computer and Data 
Science classes at the University of Saint Joseph, which recently 
added the program to meet current job predictions in the state, can 
fill in gaps and help students achieve their goals without additional 
financial strain. 


Free said another crucial step in linking students to the community 
where they work and learn is encouraging them to get involved with 
local service opportunities — like the Malta House of Care, a mobile 
medical unit that provides free, quality health care to uninsured 
adults in the Greater Hartford region. 


The consortium extends this work to younger students, too. Its 
junior apprentice program links teens in local high schools to 
apprenticeship programs, and its Career Beginnings program 
connects high schools, businesses, mentors and parents in an effort 
to increase the number of teens who graduate from high school, 
pursue higher education and fulfill their career goals. The “Voices of 
Hartford Success” annual essay contest showcases the resilience 
of Hartford youth as they strive to go to college and lead successful 
lives, despite sometimes facing serious obstacles. 


Creating partnerships that link community, students and local 
businesses clearly yields numerous results. They help to strengthen 
the Greater Hartford region and set its younger population up for 
success, while providing the impetus to keep these collaborations 


going. 
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Consortium Members and Affiliates 


¢ Capital Community College 

¢ Central Connecticut State University 
¢ Goodwin College 

e Hartford Seminary 

e Manchester Community College 


e St. Thomas Seminary 


Trinity College 


UConn Hartford 

e University of Hartford 

e University of Saint Joseph 

* Connecticut Public/WNPR/CPTV 


e TheaterWorks 





“What we want is to be inviting and accessible to students of all 
socio-economic backgrounds, making sure every student has the 
ability to attend a college that is a good match,” said Free. “We have 
a role to play, so that when they graduate, they can get a job, pay 
their students loans, and live the life they want to live.” e 





PROFILE 


Bridging the Gap 

Alex Johnson of Capital Workforce Partners 
works to pair employers with the skilled 
employees they need 


By Cara McDonough 


Alex Johnson wants to change the narrative about jobs in 
Connecticut. 


In political discourse and casual conversations, residents often hear 
that companies are leaving in droves, or that finding employment is 
impossible, he said, but “that could not be further from the case.” 


Johnson is president and CEO of Capital Workforce Partners, an 
organization that helps close the gap between skills and business 
hiring needs through youth and adult programs, and promotes 
partnerships with local employers in north central Connecticut. And 
so he understands the reality: there are hundreds of jobs right here 
in Connecticut, he said, and many more on the horizon. 


Companies just need the skilled workforce to fill them. And that’s 
where Johnson and his dedicated team come in. 


“We have to make sure that we are lining up our workforce 
development to support our evolving economy, though helping adults 
but also investing in schools,” he said. 


Guided by a consortium of the region’s elected officials and a 
board of directors comprised of local business, education and labor 
leaders, Capital Workforce Partners helps both adults and young 
people develop the skills necessary 

to thrive in the state’s job market, and 

helps direct employers to the talent they 





Alex Johnson 


need. “We have to 


“Right now is a critical moment,” said 
Johnson of the current economic 
climate in Connecticut, with plentiful 
jobs available to the right candidates. 
“We are really trying to seize this 
opportunity and at the same time enable 
individuals who haven't benefited from 
the success of the economy, including 
‘returning citizens,’ like ex-offenders or 
those on public assistance.” 


Johnson pushes for inclusive initiatives 
that generate real results, making 

him an incredibly effective leader, 

said Capital Workforce Partners Chief 
Strategy Officer Jim Boucher. 


“He has really built a lot of strong 
partnerships in the workforce 
development communities and has worked hard with local employers 
to clarify where their needs are,” Boucher said. 


For Johnson, the role is a natural fit. 


make sure that 
we are lINING UP 
our workforce 
develooment 
to support 
our evolving 
economy. 


- Alex Johnson 
President & CEO, Capital Workforce Partners 


“I’m a product of the Hartford 
community, and also an individual 
who lived in public housing. | was 
fortunate to have the opportunity 

to go to college and it helped me 
change my life’s path. | recognize that 
opportunity is what separates some of 
us and | believe | was a beneficiary of 
that. | need to pay it forward,” he said. 


Johnson, who holds a Bachelor of 
Science degree and a Master of 
Public Administration degree from 

the University of Connecticut, has 
worked in education, employment and 
job training for most of his adult life, 
including almost 18 years with Capital 
Workforce Partners. 


He said he’s “fortunate to be able to 
have a job that is rewarding, giving 
people opportunities to help change 
their circumstances.” No matter 


what their challenges, he added, with a little help and the right 
opportunities, “I truly believe people can be successful.” e 
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Students from across Connecticut attended a November ConnectNext speaker event at UConn Stamford with Eric Urquhart, senior matte painter, 
from Blue Sky Studios. 





CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLVERS THRIVE AT UCONN 





Contributing writers: Eli Freund, Claire Hall & Jessica McBride 


As the state’s flagship university, UConn generates, influences, guides, and supports businesses and economic growth in Connecticut. Our mission 
comes to fruition in many diverse and exciting ways, through a series of initiatives that support creative problem solvers. Below are some examples 
of recent innovations that we are championing, from a partnership with Sikorsky Aircraft that could lead to new firefighting technology to the 
advancement of a medical test that could save a life, with just a drop of blood. 





across Connecticut and beyond,” says Radenka Maric, vice 
president for research. “To achieve this, we work alongside our 


UConn’s Partnerships, Innovation 


Stretch Across the State industry partners, and we are responsive to their needs. Technology 
is advancing at a pace we have never before seen, and together we 
UConn is home to some of the most active and innovative are making leaps and bounds to keep up and get ahead.” 


researchers in the world. Across all of UConn’s campuses, scientists, 
scholars, and artists are working on projects that will help our state, 
society, economy, and the world. 


The Innovation Partnership Building (IPB) at UConn Tech Park is 
evidence of what can be achieved through committed collaboration 
from industry, academic, and government leaders. In operation 

“As the state’s flagship public research university, we recognize since 2017, the IPB officially opened in September of last year. 

that we play a critical role in economic and workforce development The University’s premier center for cutting-edge research and 
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industry collaboration, the IPB provides technological assistance 

to businesses of all sizes — from startups to global corporations — 
helping them develop novel approaches to real-world problems and 
find next generation solutions. 


IPB partners have invested more than $80 million for research 
projects in a variety of sectors, such as cybersecurity, aerospace, 
additive manufacturing, and biomedical devices. Coupled with 
specialized instrumentation valued at over $40 million and “dream 
teams” of industry-academic scientists, you have a recipe for 
scientific breakthroughs that fuel Connecticut’s economy, job 
creation, and new venture development. 


The IPB has three core research spaces: an advanced 
characterization lab with 13 electron microscopes, an advanced 
additive manufacturing center, and flexible space for tenant wet/ 
dry labs that currently houses a cutting-edge cybersecurity research 
center, a Proof of Concept Center, and a Manufacturing Simulation 
Center. 


“The facility is unparalleled in the region, and boasts some of the 
most unique research capabilities in the country all under one roof,” 
says Pamir Alpay, IPB executive director. “To date, ten research 
centers funded by industry leaders like United Technologies Corp., 
Eversource, and Comcast are operating at the IPB, with more on the 
horizon.” 


Collaborations like these can have a big impact on the state and 
national economies. Between 1996 and 2015, university innovations 
contributed $591 billion to U.S. gross domestic product and 
supported over 4 million jobs. Tech transfer experts within UConn’s 
Office of the Vice President for Research add to this figure by 
facilitating the transformation of UConn technologies into products 
and services that benefit patients, industry, and society. 


To take a holistic approach to innovations means working across 
disciplines, business sectors, and regions. A new partnership 
between UConn and Innovate Stamford aims to provide a platform 
of new programs that will strengthen the city’s position as a leader 
in technology, innovation, and entrepreneurship. A key objective 

of the collaboration is to extend UConn’s Technology Incubation 
Program (TIP) to include a fully-fledged physical incubator in 
Stamford. 


TIP currently has two primary locations in Storrs and at UConn 
Health. TIP’s proximity to world-class researchers and colleagues 
from The Jackson Laboratory for Genomic Medicine (JAX) in 
Farmington make it a hub for entrepreneurial activity that bolsters 
promising businesses in the life sciences. 


The ecosystem TIP supports helps attract startups to or keeps them 


in the state, and fuels potential economic growth in a variety of fields. 


The program connects entrepreneurs with internationally recognized 
faculty experts and provides access to research infrastructure and 
specialized equipment that can only be found at a top research 
institution like UConn. 


Add to this the customized business support services and pool of 
talented graduates who can become future employees, and you can 
see how invaluable TIP’s offerings are for a startup getting off the 
ground. @ 
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Radenka Maric, vice president for research 





“The facility is 
Unparalleled in 
the region, and 

boasts some 

of the most 
unique research 

Capabilities In 
the country all 
Under one roof,’ 


- Palmir Alpay, 
IPB executive director 
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From left, en Jones ‘19 (ENG), Ryan Heilemann ‘19 (ENG), a and Josh Steil ‘19 (ENG) look on as their drone takes off for a test flight o on Horsebarn 
Hill in Storrs. 





Working with mentors from Lockheed Martin-owned Sikorsky, three 
UConn engineering students are bridging the gap between their 
education in the classroom, and the translation of that knowledge to 
the world around them. 


Senior electrical engineering majors Kerry Jones, Joshua Steil and 
computer engineering major Ryan Heilemann, are working on an 
autonomous firefighting drone, which, in the end, will be able to fight 
fires all on its own, without a pilot guiding it from a distance. 


Once finished, the drone will carry a thermal imaging camera 

to identify the fire, object avoidance technology to steer clear 

of any obstacles, and a canister containing a softball-sized fire 
extinguishing ball that will be dropped over the flames. The system’s 
technology will be tied together through coding language developed 
by the students, and will fly, based on coordinates inputted by the 


group. 


J 


“In the world today there’s a high prevalence of forest fires, like in 
California, but the problem is how to safely put out these fires,” says 
Steil. “So our project, in essence, is to see if we can start putting out 
fires without a human driver.” 
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The Innovation Partnership Building at UConn Tech Park. 
While their drone will only be able to put out a campfire-sized blaze, 


this project is meant to show the proof-of-concept for much bigger 
technology down the road, says Heilemann. 





paths. Jones accepted an offer with Sikorsky after graduation in 
their autonomy lab as part of their Rotary and Mission Systems 


“The idea is that in the future, on a larger scale, there can be a fleet 
department. 


of unmanned helicopters that can put out the forest fires, therefore, 
lowering the loss of life consumed by putting out the fires,” says 


Steil “Working with Sikorsky definitely sparked a greater interest looking 


into the company as a whole,” says Steil, who has accepted a 
Working with Sikorsky has also pushed the team into similar career job offer with Sikorsky’s parent company, Lockheed Martin in 
Massachusetts, after graduation. W 
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Kostyantyn Partola, a Ph.D. candidate in the School of Engineering at UConn, has created a test that uses only one drop of blood to identify 
patients with “sticky blood,” a big indicator in cardiovascular illness. Using the expertise at the UConn School of Business, he is propelling the new 


medical testing technology from brainchild into a business. 


“The driving motivation for me is to create a world where 
cardiovascular disease isn’t the No. 1 killer any more,” says scientist 
and entrepreneur Kostyantyn Partola from his laboratory on the 
UConn campus in Storrs. 


Everyone knows that smoking, elevated blood pressure, and high 
cholesterol are key risk factors for heart disease. But fewer people 
know about “sticky blood.” 


A big indicator in cardiovascular illness is a person’s blood viscosity, 
the thickness and stickiness of their blood, which determines how 
hard the heart must work. But few people know if they have this risk 
factor. 


Partola and a team of UConn Health researchers have developed a 
new technology to identify the problem, a testing kit that would allow 
physicians to evaluate blood viscosity using a single drop of blood, 
tested on a portable machine right in a doctor’s office. It is much 
easier and less expensive than conventional tests. 


“We envision this in every doctor’s office as part of a patient’s annual 
checkup,” says Partola, who is a Ph.D. candidate in the School of 
Engineering. “This will help people assess their health and provide a 
clearer picture of what’s going on in the body.” 


Partola’s medical device company, called Simvize (derived from 
simple device), is now developing its second prototype to display to 
investors. He’s applying for a host of grants, including one from the 
prestigious National Science Foundation. Partola is hopeful that he 
will develop additional tests for early-stage Alzheimer’s and for a rare 
cancer, using the same equipment. 


“We are really excited to be part of the entrepreneurial movement at 
UConn,” he says. “I didn’t see myself as an entrepreneur three years 


ago, but now | want to pursue it whole-heartedly.” 


Partola developed the idea for his invention in 2017 while 
researching sickle cell disease. Blood viscosity may play a role 

in the severity of that illness. During a brainstorming session with 
colleagues, Partola lamented the lack of a simple, inexpensive 
diagnostic tool to measure it. Then he decided to create one. “We 
said, ‘How come no one has thought of this?’” he recalled. 


He has developed the business with the assistance of George 
Lykotrafitis, Ph.D., an engineering faculty member and Thomas 
Geer, a consultant in the medical field. 


Through the business school’s Connecticut Center for 
Entrepreneurship & Innovation (CCEIl) Summer Fellowship 
Program to the business school’s Wolff New Venture Competition, 
Partola has been the recipient of numerous financial awards. He 

has also met advisers and mentors to steer his course. He has a 
network of other inventors to support him, and a team of engineering 
students to help with the equipment. UConn even provides the 
laboratory space he needs. 


“The expertise and mentorship that we’ve received from UConn 
was exactly what we needed to get this business off the ground,” 
he says. “Through the School of Business programs, I’ve learned 
to present my work to investors so that they understand the 
technology.” 


“The whole ecosystem at UConn has been incredible,” he says. 
“We’re very optimistic that we have a really good shot of receiving a 
significant investment. We know the path to take.” 
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Paul Pescatello is the executive director of the Connecticut Bioscience Growth Council. 


° The state’s bioscience sector already has a solid base that includes 
Pla ‘alal Ng Ahead more than 2,500 companies, employing almost 39,000 people. 
A strategic plan for Connecticut's bioscience Industry multipliers mean that each new job in the industry results 
sector points the way to the future in an additional 1.33 jobs created. Connecticut ranks fourth in the 
nation for bioscience patents per 1,000 people, 54% of venture 
Capital is invested in bioscience, and 80% of all academic research 
and developments take place in that field. Yet in an increasingly 
healthcare, Connecticut is a leader in Emipeuiite nee: is Eee 2 
; keep growing the industry, according 
many aspects, with several nationally 


be 
é to Dawn Hocevar, president and CEO 
ranked hospitals along with leading | | | stea e of of New Heparin d BioCT 
pharmaceutical, medical device, health 


insurance, and biomedical firms. It is reinven C IN) ‘e C h eC Hocevar has been fielding inquiries 


also home base for the University of ever since she and others crafted 


? 
Connecticut and Yale, which conduct VW h = = | : We re the strategic plan. Supporters of 


world-class health research and help the multi-pronged proposal feel 


foster the commercialization of health- T ry i a OQ TO CONnNNne Ct confident that implementation of its 


related technologies. recommendations could create 6,000 


C h Ss e iffe re ) T new jobs and expand the state’s 


bioscience industry by about 25%. 


By Carol Latter and James Battaglio 


When it comes to the business of 


Now, the state is working to up its game 

in the bioscience sector so it can remain it| h h 

competitive as other states continue to = NM C | C | CS C a U a Ve Among the plan’s key 

a fast clip. A strategic plan produced SII |! I ar | Cas. iti ‘en 
p gic plan p and recruiting new companies, 

- Dawn Hocevar, increasing incubator and lab space, 


BioCT CEO & President and retaining science, technology, 
engineering and math graduates. 


by a consortium of the state’s major 
bioscience players urges the state to 
“enact more pro-business policies, 
tax regimes, and investments” to help 


boost the industry. “We need to recruit more companies, support the “I’m proud we were able to pull in key stakeholders to put together 
startups, develop the infrastructure, ... and create more jobs.” the plan,” said Hocevar. “The ongoing results have been extremely 
positive.” 
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Citing major changes in the way the state is doing business, 
Hocevar said she sees a “tremendous amount of collaboration within 
the state that | haven’t seen before.” 


“This is the time for this industry to really grow due to this 
collaboration. In the past, there were silos. That’s not the case now,” 
she said. “I get calls every day from industries asking how they can 
help with economic development. They want to participate in the 
strategic plan. | get them involved where there is already activity 
going on. | listen to what they have to say. Instead of reinventing the 
wheel, we’re trying to connect the different entities that have similar 
ideas. It’s going very well.” 


Hocevar noted that Connecticut Innovations, the state’s strategic 
venture capital arm, invests in early stage companies and helps 
them become successful. As they do so, jobs will expand. 


She said the industry had lost jobs over the past few years, citing 
downsizing by Bristol-Myers Squibb in 2015 and Pfizer in 2011. But 
she noted positive recent developments, like Sema4 moving 400 
jobs from New York to Stamford and two major IPOs by bioscience 
companies Arvinas and BioHaven. 


Building on strengths 


Paul Pescatello is head of the Connecticut Bioscience Growth 
Council, made up of representatives from Connecticut Business 
& Industry Association (CBIA) member companies with biotech, 
pharmaceutical, and bioscience-related interests. 


He said when it comes to bioscience, Connecticut has a lot of 
advantages. “We have such a rich base of scientific knowledge 

and skill in biology and chemistry, but also in the expertise needed 
to bring a drug from idea to FDA approval — scientists, people who 
manage the labs, and people who enroll patients and conduct 
clinical trials. We have a fantastic pool of educated people, a terrific 
workforce, so | think that’s a huge attraction.” 


The state also has a strategic geographical advantage. “We have 
easy access to some of the big bioscience players in Cambridge 
and Boston, but companies can do business here at a much lower 
cost. We often berate ourselves, saying that things are expensive in 
Connecticut, but compared to our competitor locations like Boston, 
San Diego and San Francisco, when it comes to housing and 
education costs, we're a bargain.” 


The contributions of Yale and UConn are another huge asset. 
“Almost every, if not every, Connecticut company has its roots in 
research and discoveries coming out of those two universities, so 
maintaining contact with them is essential. It’s important to know 
what’s going on in those academic labs — and to connect [their 
innovative startups] with venture capital players so they get what 
they need when they transition from the university nonprofit setting 
to for-profit ventures.” 


Each of the two universities has its own areas of focus, a function of 
the different professors who have been recruited, he explained. “At 
Yale, stem cell research started 10 years ago, and now | think Yale is 
cutting edge on cancer stem cells; that’s almost become a separate 
area of stem cells,” he said. 
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Dawn Hocevar, president and CEO, BioCT 


The stem cell work being undertaken on the UConn Health campus 
— related to genomics, multiple sclerosis, chromosomal diseases, 
reprogramming human cells to act like stem cells, and more — “is 
another area of great promise. | think these two big players are 
working well together and complement each other.” 


In addition to representing the biotech and biopharma industries at 
the state level, Pescatello serves as president and CEO of the New 
England Biotech Association, a mutually beneficial arrangement for 
all involved. “I think just being linked in to all that is going on in New 
England certainly helps Connecticut a lot,” he said. “It’s quite an 
ecosystem, which is very valuable to our Connecticut companies.” 


Asked about the achievements he’s happiest about over the past 
year, he pointed to legislation that exempts venture capital income 
from state income tax, calling it “a huge competitive advantage over 
what other states are doing.” 


Another area of focus is attracting and retaining startup companies, 
and encouraging bioscience firms to build labs in Connecticut. 
While the state already offers excellent incentives and tax credits, 
Pescatello thinks more can be done to retain mid-cycle companies 
past the startup stage. “In the strategic plan, we're trying to do what 
we can to increase the square footage of lab space that’s available. 
That’s a big driver of getting those companies to grow here and not 
leave,” he said. 


Building on the vibrancy of the state’s bioscience sector is vital 

to Connecticut’s economy, he said, “because it really plays to our 
strengths and our future. The industry pays very good salaries and 
offers great jobs with benefits, but it’s also about innovation and 
creativity, and that’s something you can’t import.” © 
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Jackson Laboratory’s 183,500-square-foot research facility is located on the campus of the UConn Health Center in Farmington. 


Of Mice and Men 


JAX Labs uses biomolecular modeling 
to advance patient health 


By Carol Latter 


In the fall of 2014, The Jackson Laboratory — a biomedical research 
organization founded in Bar Harbor in 1929 — opened the doors of 
the JAX Laboratory for Genomic Medicine, a 183,500-square-foot 


facility on the campus of the University of Connecticut Health Center. 


The mission was to collaborate with local healthcare organizations, 
universities and biomedical startups, to jump-start the application 
of its mammalian genetics and mouse-breeding expertise to the 
treatment of patients with serious medical conditions. 


Because mice are biologically similar to humans, have genetic 
susceptibilities to the same diseases, and can be genetically 
manipulated to mimic most human diseases and conditions, mice 
have been used for more than a century to better understand the 
causes — and potential cures — for everything from glaucoma, 
bacterial infections and polio to Alzheimer’s disease and cancer. 


The Maine-based Jackson Laboratory pioneered the use of mice in 
disease research, was for many years the “undisputed world leader” 
in breeding mice for this purpose, has won global acclaim for its 
contributions to the field, and today provides mouse models and 
services to more than 20,000 laboratories across the world. 


But while all of this has greatly benefited the biomedical community 
and led to significant medical advances, the company felt that 
becoming more directly involved in improving human health could 
broaden the impact of its research on patients, said Miguel Ilzarbe, 
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director of operations and administration for JAX Genomic Medicine. 


It found the ideal home for its new facility in Farmington, and five 
years later, JAX is engaged in a variety of Connecticut-based 
partnerships that are fundamentally changing the way patient 
diseases are treated. 


Just one example is a project being carried out in conjunction with 
Connecticut Children’s Medical Center, in which tumors taken from 
pediatric patients are “xenografted” onto mice. Researchers then 
treat the mouse with various drugs to determine which is the most 
effective. 


In the past, Ilzarbe said, researchers and clinicians thought of cancer 
as just organ-specific — a patient had breast cancer or liver cancer, 
for example. “What we’re finding is that each person is different in 
their genome and each of these cancers is caused by different types 
of environmental factors or familial history. There are many more 
mutations that can cause a type of cancer than we had originally 
anticipated. So a patient doesn’t just have breast cancer. She has a 
particular type of breast cancer.” 


Whereas 15 years ago, most cancer patients would receive 
chemotherapy, tumor samples can now be characterized at a 
molecular level at JAX’s CLIA-certified diagnostic lab and compared 
with known mutations. The patient is then treated with the drugs 
that have been shown to be most effective against that exact type of 
cancer. “That is a huge quality of life [issue] for someone who may 
not need to undergo chemotherapy but could use a specific type of 
drug,” Ilzarbe said. 


“We have also partnered with some veterinarians across Connecticut 
to do the same kind of work for canine cancers — and then create 
a canine cancer repository.” In that project, dog cancers are 


transferred to mice and are then compared with human cancers, to 
see where there are similarities and differences. This research will 
benefit both dogs and humans. 


IIzarbe said people commonly confuse genetics and genomics but 
they are not the same. 


In genomics — the study of the entirety of an organism’s genes, 
called the genome — researchers use high-level mathematics and 
computing known as bioinformatics to “analyze enormous amounts 
of DNA-sequence data to find variations that affect health, disease 
or drug response,” according to JAX’s website. 


Genetics, by contrast, “involves the study of specific and limited 
numbers of genes, or parts of genes, that have a known function. 

In biomedical research, scientists try to understand how genes 
guide the body’s development, cause disease, or affect response to 
drugs.” 


JAX has expertise in both genetics and genomics, and its work has 
led to advances in personalized medicine: treatment optimized for 
an individual’s personal biological makeup. This type of approach 

is being used not only for cancer but for a variety of diseases and 
conditions — including diabetes — and treatments once thought to be 
futuristic are becoming mainstream. 


“If you looked back 20 years, some of the stuff that we’re doing now 
would have been considered science fiction; the [biomedical] field 
and JAX have definitely taken some of the ‘fiction’ out of it,” IIzarbe 
said. 


“We really think that our future is using model systems to help 
prevent and treat human disease.” 


The lab’s strategic location has given JAX opportunities to work 
closely with UConn’s medical school faculty and UConn Health 
clinicians, as well as with medical and dental graduate students who 
have been working on their PhD theses at Jackson Labs. “We're 
now exploring with UConn Storrs how to have students from the 
computer science and engineering department, and the molecular 
and cell biology department, be assigned to the JAX faculty as well,” 
IIzarbe said. 


JAX is also benefiting from its ability to draw on the talent base in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York, and to work with several 
world-class institutions in the region. It was recently awarded an 

$11 million grant for a project that includes collaborators from Yale, 
Hartford Hospital, and a biotech startup called Azitra, co-founded by 
a JAX faculty member, Julia Oh. 


State incentives that originally helped bring JAX to Connecticut 
included $99 million in grants and $192 million in secured, forgivable 
loans — in exchange for a promise that the company would employ 
at least 300 people, 30% of them with salaries at or above 125% 

of the state’s average wage, within a decade. JAX exceeded that 
hiring target within four years, and thousands of additional jobs were 
created across the state as a result of the deal. Setting up shop in 
Connecticut, Ilzarbe said, “was a win-win for everyone.” 


Today, JAX Genomic Medicine’s state-of-the-art building is home 
base for about 420 people, including 390 full-time employees and 30 
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Miguel Ilzarbe, director of operations and administration for JAX 
Genomic Medicine, says mice are being used to find new ways to 
fight human disease. 





Along with advancing cancer-fighting research and treatments, 
Farmington-based JAX Genomic Medicine has created thousands 
of additional jobs across the state. 


students and trainees. The structure was “phase one” of the initial 
plan, with a research wing slated for later, Ilzarbe noted. “But we’ve 
expanded so quickly that we are actually leasing space from UConn 
now because our building is completely full. We’re still recruiting 
faculty members, so we envision continued growth.” © 
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A World of Health 


For Dr. Saad Omer, global equity 
In health access Is vital 


By Carol Latter 


Dr. Saad Omer grew up a continent away from the country he now 
calls home, obtaining his medical degree at Aga Khan University in 
Pakistan. In 1999, he moved to the United States, and so began not 
just an around-the-world journey but a career in global health. 


On July 1, he set out on a new adventure, leaving his position as 
the William H. Foege Professor of Global Health, Epidemiology, 
and Pediatrics at Emory University’s schools of Public Health and 
Medicine to become the inaugural director of the newly minted Yale 
Institute for Global Health (YIGH). 


A vaccinologist and infectious disease epidemiologist, Dr. Omer 
has worked all over the world, including Guatemala, South Africa, 
Uganda, Ethiopia, Bangladesh, India and Pakistan, as well as in 
multiple U.S. states. He earned his PhD and master’s degree at 
John Hopkins in Baltimore and spent the last 11 years at Emory. 


“So | have had this background of working in global health and this 
[Yale] was an opportunity to leverage a top-tier university and its 
international expertise and assets, in service of global health,” he 
said. 


He believes it’s important to look at health from a global perspective 
for a number of reasons. “First, a lot of our health problems are 
interconnected. For example, if there’s a large epidemic anywhere, 
people beyond that immediate population 
and that immediate area are at risk. But 
also, it’s a moral imperative to make sure 
that the largest global inequities are in 
health addressed,” he said. 


“Third, a lot of these solutions are such that 
we learn from each other. We learn how 

a good, robust health system is created. 
Some models are present in the U.S., other 
models are outside the U.S. We all are 
better if we learn from each other.” 


Examples of global inequities include 
vaccines or drugs that are available in 
some countries, like the U.S., but not in 
low-income countries where the diseases 
are more prevalent, he said, adding, “One 
thing all of us should be proud of is the 
fact that now, there is a large program 
that funds AIDS treatment and care in 
low-income countries that the U.S. government, through bipartisan 
efforts, pays for.” 


Although YIGH is new, he noted, there have been multiple global 
health initiatives underway at Yale for some time. “The leadership 
decided that it’s time to coordinate those efforts, to enhance the 
footprint of Yale in global health and expand its impact in the world. 
The institute will work closely with various parts of Yale and leverage 
Yale’s intellectual and other assets to help solve — or at least 


“There are 
very few 
INsStItuUtIONS 
with the 
breadth of 
excellence 
that Yale has.” 


- Dr. Saad Omer 





Dr. Saad Omer 


address — major global health problems.” 


In its first flagship program, Yale will facilitate the development of 
start-ups over five years by awarding 10 seed grants each year. 
The mission is “to improve the health and wellbeing of the people of 
India and around the globe by leveraging 
technology and local ingenuity to launch 
innovative start-ups for dramatic social, 
health, and environmental impact.” 
Grantees will be mentored abroad by Yale 
faculty, Dr. Omer said. 


And what drew him to Yale and 
Connecticut? “There are very few 
institutions with the breadth of excellence 
that Yale has,” he said — from Yale College 
to its schools of management, drama, 
medicine, public health, and nursing. 


He is also excited about YIGH’s potential 
economic impact on the surrounding 
region. If the institute attracts companies 
or organizations with a similar global focus, 
as has happened in other locations, “that 
obviously brings jobs but also creates 

an environment where other innovation 
flourishes. These kinds of things provide a nucleus around which 
other things coalesce.” 


Once he settles in, he hopes to engage with entities outside Yale 
to build collaborations for global health, including Fairfield-based 
Save the Children and “a lot of businesses that have philanthropic 
missions and have a desire to contribute. Not right away, perhaps, 
but not very far in the future, | hope to connect with the broader 
Connecticut community around these issues.” © 
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The business of Connecticut is the business of ConnectiCare. 
Founded more than 35 years ago by a group of local doctors, 
ConnectiCare’s mission is to help build healthier futures for the 
state’s business community and its residents. 


“We are committed to Connecticut. This is our home,” says 

Eric Galvin, president of ConnectiCare. “Our headquarters is in 
Farmington. Our employees live here, work here and use the same 
hospitals and doctors that our members visit. Our clients know that 
and appreciate the extra insight those relationships bring to the 
service we provide.” 


IMPROVING OUTCOMES WITH 
THE LEADING HEALTH CARE PROVIDERS 


ConnectiCare knows the health care landscape of Connecticut — and 
actively works to improve it through partnerships with many of the 
state’s premier health care providers. President Eric Galvin co-chairs 
Connecticut Health Council’s Value-Based Relationships work group. 
This group explores ways to improve provider-payer collaboration for 
better health at lower costs. 


ConnectiCare has established value-based relationships with 

14 large primary care practices throughout the state. Those 
practices have committed to collaborative patient monitoring and 
management. As a result, members use preventive care at higher 
rates and health care resources more wisely. 


Prescriptions play a large role in Keeping people healthy — and 
managing costs. ConnectiCare pharmacy programs include: 


¢ Identifying members who are not taking medicines as directed 
for chronic conditions and helping them with ways to improve 
their medical adherence; 


* A multi-pronged effort to reduce opioid abuse and addiction by 
engaging doctors, pharmacists and patients themselves; and 


- Drug lists that promote use of preventive and maintenance 
medications through pricing and 90-day supply programs. 


Access is important to members. ConnectiCare members can 
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Working together for improved outcomes 


Risk-sharing and collaborative care arrangements lead to 
improvements in member health. 


Better health 


15% more wellness visits 


{wy} PsA more colorectal cancer screenings 


9% 


Wiser use 


more breast cancer screenings 





13% fewer emergency room VISItS 


3% 
5% 


fewer acute hospital days 


fewer acute hospital admissions 





Source: ConnectiCare internal analysis of members in provider collaborations 
vs. members not in provider collaborations for 2017 


visit every hospital in the state. Employers can also select plans 
with national and regional networks to serve a workforce that is 
geographically diverse. 


CUSTOMER SERVICE RECOGNIZED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


ConnectiCare is well known for its high-quality customer service. 
It was the first (and so far only) health carrier in the state to open 
service-and-sales centers. ConnectiCare centers are now in five 
locations: Bridgeport, Farmington, Manchester, Newington and 
Waterbury. 


Local presence is important: members can make appointments or 
walk into a center for answers to their questions about medical and 
pharmacy coverage, claims, bills or how to find in-network doctors 
and hospitals. 


es . = a 
ConnectiCare employees taught lessons n workforce readiness, 
entrepreneurship and financial literacy to students in kindergarten 
through grade 5 at Bristol’s Hubbell School in June 2018. The program 
was sponsored by Junior Achievement. 
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ConnectiCare’s president Eric Galvin helped to sort food at the 
Connecticut Food Bank in Wallingford in December 2018. This event 
was presented by the Good Deeds program, a ConnectiCare initiative 
that brings together employees and members for community service. 








The ConnectiCare center in Manchester. There are four other centers 
throughout the state. 





Throughout the year, ConnectiCare hosts support groups, 

fitness classes and educational seminars on a variety of topics— 
including nutrition and fall prevention for seniors—at the centers in 
Manchester and Waterbury. Members can also make appointments 
to see a nurse, a social worker and a certified diabetes nurse 
educator at the ConnectiCare center in Manchester. 


ConnectiCare goes the extra mile to see that group plan members 
receive top-quality service, with specially trained representatives 
dedicated to take their calls. They provide 97.3% first-call resolution 
from the call center in Farmington, with a 16-second average speed 
to answer calls.' 


ConnectiCare’s emphasis on service excellence was recently 
recognized with two international Stevie® Awards for call center 
service and management.’ 


HOW CONNECTICARE SHOWS CONNECTICUT IT 
CARES 


ConnectiCare is part of the fabric of the state in other ways, too. 
ConnectiCare joined Connecticut’s health care marketplace, Access 
Health CT, when it began in 2014, and remains one of two insurance 
carriers on the exchange. In 2019, 78% of members enrolled 
through Access Health selected a ConnectiCare plan.° 


Helping Connecticut residents reach for better health and stay well 
are the guideposts for ConnectiCare’s community giving program. 
Priorities for giving include food security, exercise, and military 
and youth programs. All donated dollars stay in Connecticut. 








The company supported many organizations in 2018, including 26 
non-profit and municipal organizations through the Connecticut 
Neighborhood Assistance Act Tax Credit Program. 


Local commitment is embraced companywide. ConnectiCare 
employees volunteer at a variety of organizations, including Special 
Olympics Connecticut, Connecticut Food Bank, FoodShare, Junior 
Achievement and Habitat for Humanity. In addition, ConnectiCare 
developed the “Good Deeds program” in which employees team up 
with ConnectiCare members and donate time to non-profits. 


“It’s personal for us,” says Galvin. “ConnectiCare is here for the 
employers and communities that bring us together.” 


For more information or to do business with 
ConnectiCare, please call 1-800-723-2986 or visit 
connecticare.com. 





1Source: Internal data (July-Dec 2017) 2The Stevie Awards for Sales & Customer 
Service is an awards program produced by the Stevie Awards. February 2019: Con- 
nectiCare wins bronze for contact center of the year (up to 100 seats)-financial services 
industries and silver for customer service management team of the year. 3Access Health 
CT board Presentation, February 2019. 
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offers a suite of proven wellness solutions and incentive 
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wellness programs in the country, WellSpark now offers its 
solutions to businesses, municipalities and consumers. 
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Participants in WellSpark programs benefit from 
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move to healthier lifestyles. 
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wellsparkhealth.com. 
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Our priority is providing Closer Coverage™ for you. 


At Acadia Insurance, we believe that better coverage means having 
an in-depth knowledge of your business. This means understanding the 
risks and uncertainties from your perspective. At Acadia Insurance, 
this is how we are closer to your business — and to you. 


We insure businesses large and small: 
CONSTRUCTION e@¢ FARMERS e@ FINANCE & REAL ESTATE © HOSPITALITY 
INSTITUTIONS #© MANUFACTURING e@ PROFESSIONAL OFFICE © RETAILERS 

SERVICE @¢ TRANSPORTATION @ WHOLESALERS #© WOOD PRODUCTS 


B A Assis Acadi Id Closer Coverage™ means 
INSURANCE more value, delivered 


ith rsonal touch. 
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Entrepreneurs from 10 insurance-technology startups (shown above in a strategy session) recently participated in the second annual 


Hartford InsurTech Hub accelerator program. 


Accelerator Is rocketing Connecticut's 
IFS sector Into the digital age 


By Carol Latter 


Hartford has historically been known as the “Insurance Capital of the 
World.” But these days, Connecticut’s capital city is firmly focused 
on the future, pouring considerable effort into becoming Innovation 
Central for the insurance and financial services industries. 


A case in point is Hartford’s InsurTech Hub, an entity that describes 
itself as “a collaboration of insurance carriers, City of Hartford 
representatives and community stakeholders, all focused on industry 
evolution through collaboration and innovation.” 


Powered by the global StartupBootcamp, the local accelerator 
program gives entrepreneurs from around the world the resources 
and support they need to change the face of the insurance industry 
— from the way consumers and businesses select and purchase 
insurance to the way they use it. These startups are also launching 
innovation tools and platforms that will allow insurance companies to 
connect with and engage both current and potential customers — and 
to better meet their clients’ evolving needs. 


Dawn LeBlanc, managing director of Hartford InsurTech Hub, says 
the initiative, now in its second year, recently graduated its second 
cohort of 10 young companies — “the best and the brightest” of the 
5,000 reviewed and the 500 interviewed to take part in the 90-day 
program. 


LeBlanc said most of the products or proposals created by these 
startups either prevent existing risks or help the insurance industry 
provide coverage in new ways, or for new types of risks. “All of 

that really helps keep those [insurance] companies strong, moving 
forward, and hopefully remaining in Connecticut — and supporting us 
[the industry] from an ecosystem perspective.” 


And why do these entrepreneurs vie to put their lives on hold for 
three months and come all the way to Hartford? LeBlanc says it all 
comes down to critical mass and the opportunities they perceive 
here. 


“We have over 3,000 people who are involved in some way, shape, 
or form in the Hartford InsurTech Hub. And so that support — and 
access to pretty large, well-known insurers here — is the reason why 
they come. They’re either looking to expand their companies that are 
located in another state or outside of the U.S., or maybe they had a 
successful business that wasn’t really focused as much on insurance 
and now they want to expand on that.” 


From the other side of the equation, she said, many insurance 
companies have been actively seeking out ways to become more 
innovative to keep up with emerging trends, risks and opportunities, 
but others have been less proactive or less successful in doing so. 
The accelerator program is meant not only to assist the startups, 
but to give insurers access to the most innovative firms that the 
marketplace has to offer them. 


In today’s world, she noted, we have things that never existed 
before, like drones and Uber. And while society may find these 
disruptive technology and services extremely useful, they also 
represent both risk and opportunity from an insurance standpoint. 
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Insurance-technology entrepreneurs from around the world have flocked to Hartford’s new InsurTech program to be close to the 
region’s major insurers. 


As things evolve, LeBlanc said, insurers really have to stay on top 
of new ways of doing things. “Otherwise, you'll be missing out ona 
whole lot of opportunities.” 


One example is a member of InsurTech Hub’s 2019 cohort — South 
African company Pineapple — which is tapping into the growing 
preference for buying goods and services online. 


Pineapple offers customers the ability to insure small consumer 
goods like laptops or phones much more quickly than the 
conventional insurance model allows. 


“You actually just take a picture of it and you can get insurance on it 
in something like seven seconds,” she said. “The elongated process 
it usually takes to purchase insurance is really going to shift over 
time.” 


LeBlanc believes Hartford — and its InsurTech Hub — are well- 
positioned to help spearhead the dynamic shift that is taking place in 
the insurance industry. 


In addition to the vision and buy-in demonstrated by insurers, she 
said, “we’ve gotten a lot of support from the state, from the mayor 
of Hartford, and from people in the regulatory offices focused on 
insurance. | think people realize [tech is] a big driver, industry- 

wide, but then we’ve also gotten support from some of the other 
accelerators that are working on new technology. There is overlap in 
some of those concepts and it’s really become a community around 
innovation, which is great.” 


LeBlanc added that Startup Bootcamp operates under a larger 
organization called Rainmaking, whose goal is “to really help 
corporations in whatever they need to do to move their innovation 
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forward — and that does evolve over time. So at some point, we may 
be moving to do more co-development with startups and insurers to 
extract the exact solutions that they’re looking for, and develop those 
in a pretty quick fashion for them,” she said. “Rainmaking has done 
that for some large companies, like Ikea and Facebook.” 


Andrew Mais, Connecticut’s new insurance commissioner, agreed 
the insurance universe seems to be evolving quickly. 


“It used to be considered somewhat of a staid industry, but the 

pace of change and technology that’s really bringing it into the 21st 
century is amazing. This is a fascinating time for the industry. To me, 
we’re at an inflection point,” he said. 


Mais said Connecticut is fortunate to have some forward-thinking 
CEOs who have pushed for and supported the development of an 
InsurTech hub in Hartford, and who continue to roll up their sleeves 
to assist innovative startups from across the globe. 


“Technology is a tremendous driver for change right now. So is 
talent. And there’s a natural nexus here. We have tremendous talent 
and we have the ability to mentor that talent. So somebody in tech 
may not know insurance but they come here and our insurers are 
able to mentor them to show them what needs to be done. And that’s 
really important for the development of InsurTech as a whole.” 


He added, “This industry has had the ability and the inclination to 
look backwards because that’s how we create our tables. You look 
back and see what happened and think that history will provide you 
with a guide to the future. And that is important, but this is also an 
industry that is very much looking towards the future.” 


INSURANCE & FINANCIAL SERVICES 
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West Hartford-based WorldBusiness Capital finances overseas institutions that, in turn, lend to the local marketplace. 


WorldBusiness Capital, located on State Street and founded in 2003, 
Ba n K On It is an independent commercial lender that specializes in serving 
Small and mid-sized firms with global ambitions small and mid-sized businesses, using federal agency guarantees 
find financing and expertise In Connecticut from the Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC), the 
United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) and the Export- 
By Carol Latter Import Bank (Ex-Im Bank) — the official export credit agency of the 


United States. 
When a husband and wife team took over an embryonic Connecticut 


food manufacturing business, they had a vision for growing it “We're the only lending institution in the country that has all three of 
into a much larger operation. The couple had a solid base: a these programs,” Silvers said. “We make loans and cover risk with 
fully integrated operation with a production facility in India and guarantees from agencies with a public interest purpose. As a result, 
established distribution to the U.S., Canada, and Australia. But we can provide businesses with much more favorable terms —a 

to substantially grow the enterprise, they needed financing — longer loan term, lower rates, and more flexible use of proceeds. 
something not easy to come by, since traditional banks typically offer = We do financing for projects and direct foreign investment, and we 
international lending only for larger, more established companies. increase the capacity of companies to do business abroad.” 

Enter Hartford-based WorldBusiness Capital. Clients aren’t limited to American business owners. WBC makes 


term loans of $5-$15 million for businesses, projects, and financial 
intermediaries located in Mexico, Turkey, India, and Brazil, as well 
as loans of $3-$10 million to businesses from those countries and 
China to expand in the United States, with a repayment schedule of 
up to 20 years. 


At the time, “they were doing less than $8 million in revenue,” recalls 
Brett N. Silvers, president and CEO of WBC. “We did three rounds 
of financing with them, giving them three long-term loans to expand 
their U.S. and overseas products and operations in India.” 


The investment paid off. The USDA-compliant company took off 
like a rocket, adding Costco and Whole Foods to its client roster, 
significantly growing its management and staff, and hiking annual 
sales to $45-$50 million before the owners sold the company in 


Similar terms are available to U.S.-based rural businesses that need 
financing for cross-border trade and investment, and to overseas 
buyers of new, American-made equipment, technology, and services. 


2015. “We also finance overseas institutions that out-lend to the local 
marketplace — commercial finance companies, housing finance 
companies, and microfinance companies that are involved in 
women’s empowerment to help with poverty alleviation and rural 
development,” Silvers said. 


“We were very fortunate to be involved,” said Silvers, adding that 
this successful scenario “is fairly typical of what we do, funding these 
kinds of industries in the U.S., in addition to overseas operations.” 
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WorldBusiness Capital can help companies involved in global trade by offering longer loan terms, lower rates, and more flexible use 


of proceeds than they can get elsewhere. 


WBC generally focuses on companies that are making under 

$250 million per year in revenue, with an industrial core focus — 
manufacturing and distribution, transportation and logistics, food 
processing and packaging, equipment, and brand name franchising. 


“The value proposition is that we offer very attractive financing terms 
and have a great deal of international expertise.” 


In fact, Silvers was very experienced in international finance before 
he ever launched WBC. From 1988 to 2001, he was the CEO of a 
Hartford-based bank that came to be called First International. 


“My career has been in this very area, lending money to small 
businesses, helping them to compete internationally, and covering 
our risk with government-backed programs. It was a very interesting 
time because we had 15 offices across the U.S. and six overseas 
representatives, and we were widely recognized for the creative 
things we were doing.” 


He said when the bank was sold, “I decided to scratch the one itch 

| wasn’t able to at the bank. We had a number of clients in Mexico, 
Turkey, Brazil, Korea, and Eastern Europe. They said, ‘It would be 
great to have access to buy things from the U.S. We want American 
partners to build facilities and assemble products.” 


Silvers approached OPIC and helped the Washington-based 
government agency develop its first-ever loan guarantee program 
to help small companies launch operations in overseas markets. 
“That’s been a very successful program. We’re now in our 17th year 
and have made over three-quarters of a billion dollars in financing 
with OPIC guarantees.” 


WBC works with other divisions of the U.S. government as well. 
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“You don’t lend internationally without a 
lot of due diligence. We have a very close 
relationship with the federal Department 
of Commerce,” Silvers said. “The DOC 
helps us do studies of potential clients 
overseas and makes introductions to 
businesses that might need our kind of 
financing.” 


In 2016, the lender decided it would 
make sense to be licensed by the state. 
“We felt that because of the nature of our 
business, it would be a good idea to be 
regulated like a bank. To maintain our 
reputation, it’s important to prove we’re 
in compliance, and our clients want 

to know that we’re licensed.” Silvers 

and his team went before the state legislature and met with various 
officials, including the governor, to make their case, and worked with 
the Department of Banking to help define the parameters. 





Brett Silvers, 
President and CEO, 
WBC 


“l’ve never seen a degree of cooperation like this among all of those 
representatives. Everybody supported it and passed this really 

key legislation. We’re the only state that has this license for an 
international finance corporation. Everybody recognizes the benefits 
for Connecticut’s economic development.” 


He said while the firm is always looking to expand its products and 
markets, “we have a firm commitment to the state of Connecticut 
and the City of Hartford. We’re here for good; we’ll always be based 
in Connecticut.” e 
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Ensuring Excellence 
New insurance commissioner 
has a passion for fairness 


By Carol Latter 


Connecticut’s new Department of Insurance commissioner, Andrew 
Mais, got into his current line of work “by accident.” 


Mais, a Yale graduate who was working as director of a Connecticut 
nonprofit program, mentioned to a friend in 2006 that he was looking 
for a new career challenge. The friend, a former police chief who 
had become inspector general of the New York State Insurance 
Department, suggested Mais join the department. 


“Now, being as knowledgeable about insurance as pretty much your 
average person, | said, “That’s just absolutely crazy!’” Mais recalls. 
He didn’t initially find the idea of working in insurance appealing, and 
“George Pataki was governor at the time. | am a Democrat, which 
made it even more interesting.” He went for an interview anyway, 
and his interest was piqued. 


Mais served as part of the department’s executive for the rest of the 
Pataki years and through the administrations of governors Spitzer, 
Patterson, and Cuomo — a tenure that included the economic 
collapse of 2007-2008. “That brought back the reality of how 
important insurance is, how vital insurance regulation is to people,” 
he said. 


There was also the issue of the 2001 collapse of the World 
Trade Center. “My old boss and good friend Eric Dinallo was the 
superintendent under whom the insurers agreed to pay for that 
building. There had been a long stalemate since the destruction 
of that property. We had an empty spot on the road, and we were 
downtown, so we were passing by it all the time. It was, to us, a 
symbol of a system that was not working as well as it should be.” 


Mais said Dinallo “called all the insurers into a room, and yelled 
and screamed and cajoled. Perhaps moral suasion was the most 
important thing there, but we got it done, between the insurers and 
Harry Silverstein, who was the insured of record.” 


He called that experience — and seeing One World Trade Center 
being built after the insurance issue was resolved — “monumental.” 
But other types of encounters shaped his world view as well. In the 
course of his work, he met many consumers who had been burned 
by the system. There were people who’d purchased annuities 
through a failed insurance company, and others who’d bought a 
limited-benefit health plan, and later went bankrupt because they 
couldn’t cover their healthcare bills. 


“That was the kind of thing that said to me that not only was insurers’ 
ability to pay important, but so was a willingness to pay, and the 

only way to make sure that can happen is to have regulators who 
are willing to enforce the laws and regulations for the benefit of 
consumers. So that’s where | fell in love, frankly, with insurance 
regulation.” 


In his subsequent employment with Deloitte, he worked in risk 





Insurance Commissioner Andrew Mais 


regulation capital rather than dealing with consumers. But the 
lessons he learned there were equally important. “We have to make 
sure that one part of a company, even if it’s not an insurer, is not 
able to bring down your entire company and threaten consumer 
protection. That is what we are most sworn to do — insurance 
regulators here in the United States, at least — to protect consumers 
above all else.” 


He and Ned Lamont “had a meeting of the minds” when it came 

to the necessary attributes of the administration’s new insurance 
commissioner. “The governor wanted somebody who could balance 
the needs of business and consumers — who would help support the 
growth of the industry while making sure consumers were always 
protected. He wants to make sure that every citizen of this state 

... has the ability to enter into the kind of transactions that will help 
protect themselves and their families, that will relieve risk, that will 
allow them to transfer wealth across generations,” Mais said. 


“The governor was also looking for somebody who understood the 
business incentives and the business imperatives. Insurance is 
very important to us in this state. We’ve long been known as the 
insurance capital of the world. And we intend to stay that way.” 


And what will that take? 


“| think one of the things is the encouragement and assistance 

that we're giving to InsurTech startups. This is where | think we will 
see an awful lot of growth in the future, and that is why we are so 
focused on making sure that all these companies feel welcome here, 
and know this is fertile ground,” he said. 


“But also important is the fact that this department has a reputation 
that long proceeds me, for listening to all stakeholders.” 


In addition to reaching out to CEOs, the department is setting up an 
advisory council that will include industry representatives to provide 
ideas and feedback. e 
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connecticut 


The state's venture capital 
arm just turned 30. And it’s 
showing no signs of slowing down. 


Connecticut Innovations is celebrating 30 years in business. 
Founded in 1989, the organization has helped launch hundreds 
of successful companies, including Achillion Pharmaceuticals 
(NASDAQ: ACHN), Alexion Pharmaceuticals (NASDAQ: ALXN), 
Arvinas (NASDAQ: ARVN), BioHaven (NASDAQ: BHVN) and 
Aventri, to name just a few. 


Cl has invested in 500 startups over its three decades. About one- 
fifth of those investments were pre-seed— meaning the companies 
had no customers, revenue or outside funding—by far the most 
difficult point for a founder to raise capital. “Cl leads about 70 
percent of the first investments in Connecticut startups, Supporting 
these nascent companies as they build their proof of concept,” 

said David Wurzer, Cl’s chief investment officer. “What Cl does is 
critical. If we don’t invest early, some of these companies might go 
to a different state. Far worse, some life-changing innovations might 
never make it to market.” 


Connecticut Innovations has a dual mandate to generate returns and 
create economic value for the state. Keeping these goals in mind, 
the venture team deeply scrutinizes every potential investment, 
voting yes on fewer than 5 percent of the companies coming in the 
door. As a result, an investment from Cl signals to other investors 
that a company is worth consideration. Cl’s reputation for strict due 
diligence has enabled the group to leverage more than $2 billion in 
private capital in just the past 10 years, investment dollars that flow 
directly into the state’s ecosystem. 
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Cl grew out of a predecessor organization the state created in the 
early 1970s to help Connecticut companies lessen their reliance 
on the defense industry. This early organization funded product 
development efforts within established companies, receiving 

a royalty for products that took off. In the late 1980s, the state 
legislature, deciding it needed a way to help promising young 
companies get off the ground, formed Connecticut Innovations. 


Peter Longo, Cl’s senior managing director of investments, joined 
the organization 24 years ago and has witnessed its evolution. “In 
the early days, we were doing venture capital investing when there 
wasn’t a lot of venture capital around. We operated on a much 
smaller scale than we do today, investing only in a small number of 
companies that were founded by Connecticut entrepreneurs and 
were growing up here in Connecticut.” 


Throughout its history, Cl has been on the forefront of numerous 
industries, notably personalized medicine, fintech—“We were 
investing in fintech before it even had a name,” said Longo— 
insurtech and e-commerce. “We invested in Cyberian Outpost in 
the mid-1990s, and it became one of the most successful early 
e-commerce companies in the world,” said Longo. “The company 
sold hard-to-find Macintosh products and at its peak had customers 
in more than 100 countries.” 


Longo attributes a large part of Cl’s success to its partnership 
with local universities. “Yale is extremely adept at spinning out 
the technologies developed there into successful companies, and 
UConn is an emerging powerhouse,” he said. 


Eight years ago, Cl received an infusion of capital from the state, 
enabling it to offer even more support to startups. The organization’s 
leadership launched an Executive-in-Residence Program, which 
provides entrepreneurs with help from highly experienced business 
leaders in Connecticut. It also launched VentureClash, a $5 million 
global pitch competition attracting promising high-tech startups 
from around the world. “CT is developing its long-held strengths in 
industry 4.0/advanced manufacturing, insurtech, fintech and digital 
health. In our increasingly global economy, we seek to find the best 
companies from across the planet, to complement our locally grown 
startups, so the large corporate partners and their employees can 
be confident they are operating in a robust tech center right here in 
Connecticut,” Matthew McCooe, chief executive officer, said. 


As for the future, Cl will continue to make a strong play for 
healthcare and bioscience, as well as a few other targeted 
industries. “Insurtech is picking up in a major way—there’s a growing 
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number of incubators in Hartford—and there are exciting things 
happening in additive manufacturing. And of course the Internet of 
Things continues to infiltrate manufacturing, enabled by software 
and communications,” Wurzer said. 


Cl is planning a move in early 2020—several, in fact. The company 
is relocating its main operations to the District in New Haven and 
opening a satellite office in Hartford’s Colt Building. The move 

will enable Cl’s venture team to be nearer to the state’s startup 
communities; the team will split their time between Hartford, New 
Haven and Stamford. 


Cl intends to expand its portfolio by another 100 companies over the 
next five years (to 300) and will rely even more on outside experts 

and companies from around the state to support their growth. “Our 
partnerships, with individual business leaders and companies, are often 
the critical ingredient for helping our innovative startups grow to become 
the next Sikorsky, Datto, Travelers or BioHaven,” McCooe said. 


Venture 


Entering its fourth year, VentureClash, 
Connecticut’s $5 million global venture 
challenge managed by Connecticut 
Innovations, is at it again with a focus 

on early-stage digital health, fintech, 
insurtech and industry 4.0 companies. 
VentureClash has teamed up with 
Connecticut corporate giants like Stanley 
Black & Decker, Unilever, Travelers and 
others to scan the globe for promising 
early-stage companies. Finalists will face 
off on Thursday, October 17, 2019, at 
Yale University. 
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Spartan Aerospace manager Wayne Thibodeau shows apprentice Christializ Reyes a machine-tool component used for crafting finely 


detailed metal parts. 


Connecticut pulls together to boost its 
manufacturing sector 


By Carol Latter 


Connecticut is home to some of the world’s most successful and 
forward-thinking advanced manufacturing companies in the nation 
— from Farmington-based United Technologies (parent company 
to Pratt & Whitney, Otis, Carrier and Collins Aerospace) to New 
Britain’s Stanley Black & Decker and Pitney Bowes in Stamford. 


These high-tech companies manufacture locally, employ thousands, 
and ship their products all over the world. But they only tell part of 
Connecticut’s manufacturing story. More than 4,500 companies are 
involved in advanced manufacturing, generating almost 11% of the 
state’s gross state product. Connecticut manufacturers land billions 
of dollars in defense contracts each year, and export some $15.5 
billion on an annual basis, representing 94% of the state’s exports. 
And the impact doesn’t end there. The sector directly supports 
roughly 164,700 employees, with an average salary of $95,118 per 
year. 


“It’s manufacturing activity that begets non-manufacturing activity, 
not the other way around,” explains Don Klepper-Smith, chief 
economist and director of research with DataCore Partners. “For 
every job created in manufacturing, another 1.5 jobs are created in 
non-manufacturing sectors.” 


As Connecticut works to regain some of the jobs lost in the Great 
Recession, the state’s manufacturing base seems to be holding its 


own, adding 6,300 positions in 2017 and 1,700 more last year. Still, 
economic development and manufacturing groups across the state 
have been working to shake things up in the sector, tackling some of 
the challenges that they feel are keeping the industry from surging 
forward. And they’re already seeing some impressive results. 


One key problem is a long-standing shortage of qualified workers to 
fill gaps in the industry’s employment ranks. In 2015 — recognizing 
this as an issue that would only grow worse without a concerted 
effort to address it — the Eastern Connecticut Workforce Investment 
Board (EWIB) applied for and secured a competitive three-year, $6 
million U.S. Department of Labor grant to identify unemployed and 
underemployed job candidates, and offer them free, specialized 
training for positions with manufacturers in the region. The terms of 
the grant called for the EWIB, led by president John Beauregard, to 
deliver 400 jobs. 


Working in close collaboration with educational institutions as well as 
Groton-based Electric Boat and other manufacturing firms, the board 
identified the exact type of training needed and set out to offer it. 


The results have exceeded all expectations. Since the Manufacturing 
Pipeline Initiative (MPI) got its start, more than 1,300 participants 
have been trained at local schools and colleges, and placed in 

jobs, most at Electric Boat. Another 190 manufacturers have also 
been hiring through the program. “That was the intent here — to 
make sure that not only large employers but smaller and medium 
employers had a place to turn to for the development of tomorrow’s 
manufacturing workforce,” said Beauregard. 
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Connecticut has thousands of available manufacturing jobs, making it one of the hottest industry sectors in the state. These students 
are part of the Eastern Connecticut Manufacturing Pipeline Initiative (MPI). 


Klepper-Smith said since the program began, eastern Connecticut 
has enjoyed sustained economic growth, “mainly due to the 
expansion in advanced manufacturing and the region’s unique ability 
to find the workforce talent for that sector. The MPI program has 
provided a clear and dramatic boost to the economy.” 


In fact, two-thirds of Connecticut’s manufacturing employment gains 
since 2015 have come from that region, with job growth there up by 
11.3%. Housing has seen an uptick as well. 


Meanwhile, applicants continue to stream into the program, tempted 
by the prospect of landing a high-paying manufacturing position after 
just five weeks of training — and without a student loan. Because 

the training curriculum and standards are employer-driven, students 
have high odds of being hired once they graduate, even though 
almost 80% have had no previous manufacturing experience. 


Thanks to roughly $10 million in funding from the state and private 
sources, the original time line for the program has been extended, 
and the MPI team is now working to get high school students 
involved through its youth pipeline spin-off, entirely supported by a 
grant from the Hartford-based Gawlicki Foundation. 


The opportunities available through the program continue to grow. 
Over the next few years, Beauregard said, Electric Boat plans to 
spend more than $800 million on construction projects related to its 
development of the nation’s new Columbia class submarine. “So, 
obviously, there will be a great need for construction workers,” he 
explained. 


“Our region is also lucky enough to start working in coordination not 
only with the City of New London but with the state of Connecticut on 
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an offshore wind farm — we’ve had a conversation with Orsted [the 
developer] about how our model could benefit the project, and we’re 
working hand-in-hand with the union. We’re at the very early stages 
of piloting a very similar model in healthcare, which is starting to see 
some of the similar type of demand issues in terms of replacement 
workers.” 


The EWIB hopes to see this successful model replicated elsewhere 
— and in fact, that’s already happening. The board shared its 
methods with its sister workforce development board in New Haven, 
“and they launched the first class with the same model that we 
developed here.” 


The EWIB has also been in touch with the New England Board of 
Higher Education so the program can be implemented throughout 
New England. In April, federal Department of Labor Secretary 
Alexander Acosta came to Connecticut to see WPI in action first 
hand, after being invited by Senator Chris Murphy. Acosta called the 
pipeline “transformative,” adding that it could be used as a model 
across the country. 


Klepper-Smith couldn’t agree more. “The work being done by 

the Eastern Connecticut Workforce Investment Board is some 

of the best cutting-edge work I’ve seen in terms of promoting 
manufacturing workforce development in all of my 38 years as an 
economic consultant,” he said. “It’s coordinated, it’s focused and 
it’s results-oriented. They basically created a template for what 
manufacturing can be. | give the EWIB a lot of credit.” e 
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CSCU imagined and implemented a strategy to bring diverse partners together to create a strategic workforce development plan for 


advanced manufacturing. 


A CSCU plan to boost manufacturing placement 
has grown into a statewide movement 


By Carol Latter 


In February, Mark Ojakian, president of Connecticut State Colleges 
and Universities (CSCU), announced an exciting new initiative — the 
“TEAM Works” advanced manufacturing strategic plan, born of the 
need to train 35,000 students to fill jobs in the sector over the next 
20 years. 


Ojakian said while CSCU’s 17 post-secondary facilities schools 
represent the largest higher education network in Connecticut, its 
community college-based advanced manufacturing technology 
centers don’t have the capacity to produce the volume of highly 
skilled graduates that will be required by the burgeoning high-tech 
manufacturing industry. 


The TEAM Works plan calls for the close collaboration of 
“stakeholders across education, government, and industry, including 
CSCU’s colleges and universities, Connecticut’s comprehensive 
and technical high schools, Goodwin and other private colleges, 

the state’s regional workforce development boards, and advanced 
manufacturers and business organizations, among others.” Multiple 
partners have already signed on, and the momentum is growing. 


The road to this announcement was an interesting one. In 2016, 
CSCU landed a $15 million federal grant from the U.S. Department 
of Labor. The grant was intended to boost students’ interest in 
manufacturing careers — and, more importantly, prompt them to 
enroll in educational programs that would lead to well-paying jobs in 
an industry that was facing an acute shortage of qualified workers. 


The state and CSCU had already been working to address that 
shortage, by implementing advanced manufacturing technology 
centers and training programs at first one, then four, community 
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colleges — Asnuntuck, Housatonic, Naugatuck Valley and Quinebaug 
Valley. The grant allowed the state to add three more, at Manchester, 
Middlesex and Three Rivers. The addition of Farmington’s Tunxis 
College in 2017 made it eight. 


“The neat thing about the U.S. DOL grant is that it required us to 
spend a percentage of that money on marketing to attract students,” 
said Mike Kozlowski, executive director of advanced manufacturing 
for CSCU. 


CSCU’s “Make It Here” marketing campaign was a success, 
doubling enrollment in 10-month certificate programs from 244 
students to 500 in a single year. But when federal funds for 
marketing ran out, Kozlowski realized that the community college 
system had a problem. 


Not only was there inadequate money to continue a major media- 
based campaign to keep the students coming, but the advanced 
manufacturing centers were operating in isolation and lacked a 
coordinated approach to reach overall training and job targets. 


Kozlowski — then CCSU’s chief marketing officer and director of 
strategic initiatives — mentioned to Chief of Staff Alice Pritchard that 
CSCU should develop a strategic plan. “Alice said, ‘OK, do it.’” 


When the plan was completed, Pritchard sent it to Ojakian, who 
approved it in January of this year. Then Kozlowski got unexpected 
instructions: He was told to implement it, and take everything else off 
his plate. 


“| viewed that as a pretty interesting challenge,” he said. 


Actually, the challenge was three-fold: find a place to hold classes, 
develop a curriculum, and effectively promote it to students. 


With a new state government in office and talk at the highest political 
levels about putting Connecticut on “a debt diet,” Kozlowski knew 
that the chances of securing funding for new training facilities was 
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CSCU’s TEAM Works training program allows students to learn online and then gain hands-on experience in advanced manufacturing 


lab spaces. 


remote, at best. “Even with eight institutions, | Knew we would 
probably run out of room [for students] somewhere around 2024. It 
was my thought that we needed to add other education providers.” 


He reached out to colleges and universities that don’t currently offer 
certificates in manufacturing to see if they wanted to team up to 
increase training capacity. “This is a challenge for the entire state of 
Connecticut. We were aware that we [CSCU] couldn’t do this alone.” 


He also realized that even with these new partners, it wouldn’t be 
enough. An online component was an obvious solution — one with 
the added benefit of making access to courses easier for students 
with young families or transportation issues. 


Because online courses don’t allow for hands-on training where 
students can get experience using equipment and applying their 
learning to real-life manufacturing situations, CSCU proposed 
an agreement in principle with CTECS, a statewide system of 17 
diploma-granting technical high schools. 


“Based on this agreement, in the late afternoons and evenings, we 
will be able to use their facilities for the lab component. We’re also 
working with our manufacturing partners to perhaps provide for those 
classes where needed. If manufacturing is doing a lot of hiring and 
wants to have a lab component, we'll arrange for a manufacturing 
house call. That’s really the nub of the plan.” 


Finally, Kozlowski knew he needed to identify additional funds for 
marketing for the new program to students. In April, he began to 
bring together manufacturing leaders from around the state. At the 
very first meeting, “there was a conceptual agreement to create a 
fund to underwrite the cost of marketing, and perhaps some other 
things as well.” 


Meetings were also scheduled with manufacturing organizations 
like the Connecticut Business & Industry Association (CBIA) to gain 
additional support and ideas on how best to collaborate on their 


shared mission — to grow Connecticut’s manufacturing workforce as 
quickly and effectively as possible. 


Today, it’s full steam ahead and the initiative is growing in strength 
and scope by the day. 


Kozlowski still finds it amusing how the program came about, 
explaining that he was an English major in college, later earning an 
MBA through night school and a law degree from UConn. 


“| didn’t have any experience in engineering or manufacturing prior 
to 2016. Why they gave me the task of writing a manufacturing 
strategy is curious, and why they told me | had to implement it is 
even more curious,” he said wryly. 


Still, things are coming together quickly. Is he optimistic about the 
outcome? “Emphatically, yes. The first reason is the way the other 
providers, including Goodwin College and the manufacturers, have 
rallied around the strategic plan. It was super presumptuous of me to 
float a plan among 4,100 manufacturers,” he said. 


“The second reason I’m optimistic is that we’ve got manufacturers 
saying, ‘One way or the other, we have to find a way to fund this.’ 
If the effort succeeds, then it means that the large firms who have 
done a really, really good job over the past couple years to get 
new contracts — not only in the defense industry but in aviation and 
biomedical fields — can continue to grow at a pace we haven't seen 
in decades.” 


He added, “Small firms are then going to have a proportionate 
opportunity to grow. And each of those firms is going to hire more 
people. Each of the people hired is going to invest money in the 
community — buy things like cars and refrigerators and take their 
families out to dinner more often, perhaps. Once that begins to 
happen, then the economy benefits, and it benefits substantially.” 
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All For One 

CBIA's Eric Brown is 
bringing manufacturers 
together for the benefit of all 


By Carol Latter 


The Connecticut Business & Industry Association’s vice president of 
manufacturing policy and outreach, Eric Brown, has been a fixture at 
CBIA for exactly 25 years, serving as a highly effective strategist and 
lobbyist on behalf of the state’s businesses. 


And his forward momentum shows no signs of slowing. Over the 
past year, he and his team have been spearheading new initiatives 
aimed at shifting the already vigorous manufacturing sector into an 
even higher gear. 


After spending months assembling a list of policy recommendations 
for the new state administration, he said, CBIA has turned its 
attention to bringing some cohesiveness to an industry whose 
members often operate in silos. 

“We’ve been working with all the major 
manufacturing associations in Connecticut 
to bring them together as a single unit anda 
single voice.” 


The new Connecticut Manufacturers’ 
Collaborative, as it is known, chaired by 
Chris DiPentima of Pegasus, will not only 
help manufacturers collaborate among 
themselves and do coordinated outreach 
to the community, but will give legislators, 
the media — or anyone else seeking 
manufacturing information — a central point 
of contact. 


“We’re now reaching out and building 
relationships with manufacturers throughout 
Connecticut and discussing how we can 
work with a wide array of stakeholders 
around the state.” 


He’s excited about the opportunities that lie ahead. “We don’t 
have natural resources like oil or gas or gold or precious metals 
in Connecticut, but what we do have is talent and tremendous job 
opportunities in manufacturing and other sectors.” 


Brown, who completed science degrees at the University of Rhode 
Island and Boston College, and earned a law degree from Western 
New England University before joining CBIA in 1994, said bringing 
the state’s manufacturers together will make it easier to mitigate any 
negatives and jump at initiatives that could strengthen the industry 
as a whole. 


For example, while a lack of qualified workers has been identified 
as a pressing challenge, “it’s also a great opportunity, all the way 
around. That’s why so many groups all around the state are working 
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“The good news 
Is, Connecticut 
IS... Investing IN 
oreparing for 
the workforce 
and workplace 
of the future, 
both public and 
private.” 


- Eric Brown 
VP of manufacturing policy and research, CBIA 





Eric Brown 


on this at a local, regional and state level. Someone is going to 
supply these jobs elsewhere, if we don’t do it. We’re all trying to pull 
together and make sure we meet the challenges.” 


The CBIA also lent its support this year to a variety of proposed 
legislation that would help move the 
manufacturing industry forward — from 
evaluating student career pathways 

and expanding business tax credits to 

the appointment of a state “secretary of 
manufacturing” who would focus solely on 
issues like these. 


Brown pointed to another key issue, saying 
Connecticut companies are in “a time of 
transition. It’s a challenge for manufacturers 
to gain awareness of technologies that 
might be helpful for them and to keep up — 
not just in the state but globally — with the 
technology associated with manufacturing 
advancements.” 


And he warned that the pace of change 
isn’t going to change any time soon, except 
to speed up. “Manufacturing 4.0 — that’s 
coming. Our manufacturers tell us that over 
the next five years, the advancements are 
going to be rather dramatic. The industry is going to need higher 
skilled workers to not only use these technologies but to create 
them, to build them, to service them. So it’s going to be a continual 
uptrend with the need for higher skilled folks in this area. It’s a little 
bit under the radar but it will be a growing issue.” 


Fortunately, he said, the state is becoming well positioned to meet 
this challenge head on — as evidenced by Stanley Black & Decker’s 
new “Manufactory 4.0” that opened its doors in downtown Hartford 
this spring, and the incredibly innovative work being done at the 
University of Connecticut, Yale, and the Connecticut Center for 
Advanced Technology, to name just a few. “The good news is, 
Connecticut is recognizing this and investing in preparing for the 
workforce and workplace of the future, both public and private.” © 
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Joe Brennan is the CEO and president of the Connecticut Business & Industry Association, the state’s leading business lobbying group. 


Connecticut companies face both 
challenges and opportunities 


By Matthew Broderick 


Last year, Amazon had several states, including Connecticut, 
clamoring — with tax incentives in hand — to land the online retail 
behemoth’s second U.S. headquarters. It was all over the news. 


But while it is often major corporate players whose moves make 
major headlines, Connecticut’s economy, like much of America’s, 

is mostly driven by small — not large — businesses. In fact, 99.4% 

of companies in the Nutmeg state are considered small, according 
to the Small Business Administration (SBA), and these firms 
collectively accounted for more than 735,000 jobs here — nearly half 
of all Connecticut private sector employment in 2018. 


The small business sector has been working its way back from the 
depths of the Great Recession a decade ago — including adding 
more than 7,300 net new jobs last year, SBA figures show. Yet while 
the number of small businesses in the state currently total more 
than 340,000 and have been steadily climbing, they continue to face 
headwinds on multiple fronts, including shifting consumer demands 
in a digital age, obstacles to accessing capital, increasing cost 
pressures, a graying skilled workforce, and legislative proposals that 
impact business. 


Joe Brennan, president and CEO of the Connecticut Business 

& Industry Association (CBIA), sees business costs as one key 
challenge small businesses here face. “In Connecticut, the cost of 
healthcare, energy costs, labor costs, and maybe taxes, are [often] 
higher across the board than in many other states,” he said. “And 
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the number of regulations and mandates on business are always a 
challenge.” 


One of the high-profile proposed bills in play before the state 
legislature this year was an increase to the state’s minimum wage. 
“It’s harder for smaller businesses [to absorb those costs] than it 
might be for a mid-size or large company,” Brennan explained, 
noting the majority of CBIA member business have fewer than 25 
employees. 


However, there have been bright spots for the state’s small business 
community, including a variety of resources — from online education 
to low-cost loans to advisory services — to help with a variety of 
needs, including business planning, financial management and 
marketing. 


That’s important, said Joe Ercolano, state director of the Connecticut 
Small Business Development Center (SBDC), because while 

many small business owners have expertise in their own products 

or services, they may lack critical business-related skills, such as 
financial forecasting, marketing and benchmarking. 


Those are areas where SBSC’s statewide team of 13 advisors can 
help. “Our advisors, research, and proprietary software tools can 
help point out where [a business] might have some weaknesses and 
recommend some strategies to address them,” Ercolano explained, 
noting that financing and access to venture capital is often a top 
need for many businesses. 


In fact, the SBDC, which is funded in part though the SBA, helped 
Connecticut businesses access more than $46 million in capital in 
2018, while helping to launch 64 new businesses and serving nearly 
1,100 clients, according to Ercolano. 


Sheila Hummel, director of the Small Business Development Office 
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Manchester’s Main Street is anchored by small businesses like Silk City Coffee (shown above). 


for the Department of Economic and Community Development 
(DECD), said access to capital has been a challenge for some small 
businesses in recent years. For example, 18% of small business 
respondents in the CBIA 2018 survey did not turn a profit for the 
year. “Some businesses are cash strapped and struggling a bit,” 
Hummel said. “They are trying to retain their employees, but they 
aren't really growing.” 


To help provide support, DECD has been offering low-interest 

rate Express Loans — targeting businesses with under 100 
employees — since 2011. During that time span, the program has 
provided nearly 2,000 companies with $324 million in assistance, 
reflecting a commitment to create or retain more than 30,000 jobs, 
according to DECD figures. In fact, Hummel said, businesses in 
151 of Connecticut’s 169 cities and towns have benefited from this 
program. 


She sees the evolution of technology as a reality that small 
businesses will continue to face, with potential threats to some 
industries, like retail, and a boon for others. For example, a national 
report from the Institute for Local Self-Reliance (ILSR), a non-profit 
advocacy group, found that between 2005 and 2015, the number of 
small business retailers in the U.S. declined by more than 85,000 

— with 90% of small independent business respondents saying 
Amazon had a negative impact on their revenue. 


In contrast, funding for tech-based start-ups has been on the rise 
in Connecticut, as the state — through its CT Next venture capital 
efforts — has invested heavily in entrepreneurial ventures, like 
InsurTech, to drive innovation for anchor industries like insurance, 
advanced manufacturing, and healthcare. 


For the past several years, as innovation hubs, start-up accelerators, 
and maker spaces have cropped up across Connecticut, 


policymakers have directed targeted money to help technology 
companies access federal funding through Small Business 
Innovation Research (SBIR) grants and the Small Business 
Technology Transfer (STTR) program, with the goal of expanding the 
investment of capital to support the state’s businesses. In 2018, 65 
companies in Connecticut were awarded these grants. 


Anne Hunt, district director of the SBA’s Connecticut District Office, 
hopes to see those numbers increase. She said the SBA, like 

other business-friendly organizations in the state, assists with both 
accessing capital and counseling, but also helps small businesses 
understand contracting. She notes that the federal government is the 
largest purchaser of good and services in the entire world and sets 
aside 23% of all prime government contracts for U.S.-based small 
businesses. 


“We have a procurement technical assistance center to help [small] 
businesses get certified within the government to sell their goods 
and services,” Hunt said. According to the SBA, the U.S. government 
purchases nearly $500 billion worth of goods and services annually 
from the private sector. 


And small business leaders have shown a vested interest in 
exploring learning opportunities. SDBC’s Joe Ercolano said his 
operation offered more than 400 workshops last year and, given 
the trends in technology, will be creating a robust online learning 
platform. The goal, he said, is the creation of a series of brief 10- 
or 15-minute videos on particular topics, tailored to the needs of 
Connecticut businesses. 


That makes DECD’s Sheila Hummel optimistic. “I’ve seen a lot more 
sophistication among small businesses and the state has done a 
good job on focusing on small business,” she said. “It drives the 
economy.” e 
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The YouCOMM team was recognized by CT NEXT, an arm of the state’s venture capital body, CT Innovations. 


State venture capital and mentors drive 
entrepreneurship and private investment 


By Matthew Broderick 


As amillennial in his early 20s, Thomas Cotton may not be the most 
likely candidate to be thinking about senior citizen healthcare or 
building a business around it, but when Cotton’s grandmother fell 

in a rehab center a couple of years ago and was unable to access 
her room’s push button communication system, the recent UConn 
graduate not only saw an opportunity to help vulnerable seniors; he 
saw a market opportunity as well. 


So during his senior year, in partnership with classmate Dan 
Yasoshima, whose relative had experienced a similar situation, 
Cotton co-founded a healthcare IT start-up, Farmington-based 
YouCOMM, LLC, to enhance the way patients and caregivers 
communicate. The system uses a personalized tablet-based nurse 
calling system that can be controlled via touch, voice recognition 
or head gestures, a capability that supports the needs of motor- 
impaired patients. 


“The call bell system that most [medical] facilities use is not much 
more effective than a TV remote,” Cotton said. “Often, these 

poor communication methodologies are a reason for low patient 
satisfaction scores in their facilities.” Those scores, Cotton noted, 
are linked to Medicare and Medicaid reimbursements, which can 
impact a facility’s bottom line. By comparison, in a small prototype 
trial of YOouCOMM’s technology, 29 of 30 patients (97%) preferred 
YouCOMM’s tablet-based solution, Cotton said. 


Cotton and Yashshima, who both graduated with a Master of 
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YouCOMM developed a tablet-based nurse calling system that 
can be controlled by touch, voice or head gestures. 


Science degree in Biomedical Engineering, are not alone in building 
or supporting innovative business start-ups here. From college 
Campuses to new Innovation Places across the state, Connecticut 

is building hubs of technology and entrepreneurship, fueled in part 
by CTNext, an arm of the state’s venture capital body, Connecticut 
Innovations. CTNext is not only recognizing start-ups and leveraging 
seed money to help promising start-ups through its Entrepreneur 
Innovation Awards (EIA), but earlier this year also launched a formal 
mentoring program to address the challenges and support the needs 
of technology companies in particular. 


Both opportunities are critical to building an entrepreneurial 
ecosystem, says Michelle Cote, director of the Hartford/East 
Hartford Innovation Place, which spearheads several ventures to 
drive innovation for the region’s key sectors and anchor companies. 
“Early stage funding is significant [for start-ups] because a couple of 
thousand dollars can be critical to developing a prototype or some 
other type of proof of concept,” said Cote. 


But understanding how to best use the resources of a fledgling 
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YouCOMM principals give a presentation of their product at Real Art Ways. 


business is equally important, Cote argues. “An essential element 
for any great environment for any entrepreneur is the ability to 
interact with those who’ve done this before,” she said. “Help [through 
mentors] to develop an individualized plan, to provide referrals and 
connections to other resources, is really very valuable for a start-up.” 


That was CTNext’s goal when it launched a formal mentoring pilot 
program for tech start-ups this past 
January, said Glendowlyn Thames, 
CTNext’s former executive director, 
now DECD deputy commissioner. The 
program is run in partnership with The 
Refinery, a Hartford-based organization 
that builds programs to improve the 
diversity, sustainability and success of 
start-ups. Over the past four years, its 
mentors have helped 39 companies 
access $26 million in funds, a Success 
they hope to replicate through the new 
collaboration with a network of CTNext- 
backed businesses. 


“A lot of first-time entrepreneurs don’t know what they don’t know, so 
connecting them with former [start-up] founders who’ve had success, 
or executives from big corporations with a certain level of expertise, 
can be a great learning experience,” said Thames. “Entrepreneurship 
is all about collaboration and networking.” 


The application-based mentoring program, Thames said, is 
specifically targeting promising start-ups that meet key criteria: 

a product or digital service that’s launched or in test mode, a 
significant value proposition, a large market opportunity, and a strong 
management team. 


Currently, the program includes 29 volunteer members with a variety 


- Glendowlyn Thames 
Former executive director, CTNext 


of professional backgrounds including sales, marketing, financial 
structures, and business modeling and planning. “They’re people 
who are looking to pay it forward,” said Thames, who noted that 
each mentor has committed to give at least one hour a week for the 
initial pilot program. Some mentors have even joined the advisory 
boards of their advisee companies — a talent recycling of sorts — 
which Thames said is an essential part of building and sustaining a 
healthy entrepreneurial ecosystem. 


It’s a welcome trend for young 
entrepreneurs like Thomas Cotton, 
whose start-up received $10,000 
through a CT Entrepreneurship 
Innovation Award in January. He and 
his business partner have also applied 
to be part of the CTNext mentoring 
program and understand its value. 
“Being new entrepreneurs, we're 
looking for mentors who can see the 
potential obstacles in our business 
plan that we might not be aware of 
SO we can address those problems up front, rather than reactively,” 
Cotton said. “In addition, it’s just helpful to have someone to bounce 
ideas off and get advice from as we proceed.” 


Cotton said YouCOMM, LLC, is using its CTNext award money, 

in part, to conduct a larger scale clinical trial of the company’s 
technology in collaboration with UConn Health Center. A portion is 
also invested to cover manufacturing costs of the tablet cases for 
their product. Both Cotton and Yasoshima remain optimistic in their 
product’s — and their company’s — long-term viability. Their ultimate 
success, they hope, will not only be good for the health of senior 
citizens, but for the entrepreneurial ecosystem they are now a part of. 
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Helping Small 
Businesses SCORE 


District director and volunteers find 
success and satisfaction as mentors 


By Matthew Broderick 


During his 30-plus-year career at The Gillette Company — where 

he spent half his career outside the U.S. expanding the shaving 
giant’s footprint in international markets from Russia to China to 
India — Mark Cutler developed a passion for commercialization and a 
greater appreciation for entrepreneurship. “Growing a new business 
geographically requires a lot of entrepreneurial skills to make it 
happen,” said Cutler, who retired from Gillette in 2003. 


Today, as the regional vice president of New York and New England 
for SCORE, a small business volunteer mentoring program run in 
partnership with the Small Business Administration (SBA), Cutler and 
a statewide network of more than 400 volunteers — across seven 
SCORE chapters in Connecticut — provide advice and guidance to 
help small businesses succeed. 


“It’s my way of giving back,” said Cutler, who has volunteered with 
SCORE for the past nine years and supports, he estimates, nearly 
40 clients, including a fifth-generation farm and a Middletown-based 
dental practice that were awarded 2019 Small Business Awards 
through SBA. 


SCORE has served as “America’s premier source of free business 
mentoring and education for 55 years,” according to its website 
(score.org), assisting more than 11 million entrepreneurs since 1964. 


Cutler said the needs of small 
businesses can be diverse, but 
noted that SCORE’s comprehensive 
resources cover the gamut, 
including assistance with business 
planning, human resources, finance 
and capital needs, marketing and 
social media, and legal advice. In 
fact, SCORE hosted more than 420 
workshops across Connecticut last 
year alone, reaching more than 
11,000 attendees. 


And the support is making an 
impact. Cutler said nationally, 67% 
of clients credit SCORE volunteers 
with being a critical part of their 
business success and more than 
85% of SCORE-supported business 
saw an increase in revenue in 
2018. It’s a trend that Cutler hopes 
inspires more volunteers to get 
involved in Connecticut. “Many 
volunteers, who range in age from 25 to 80, volunteer between 20 
and 40 hours per month to help small business,” he said. 
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Mark Cutler 


“Growing a 
new business 
geographically 
requires a lot of 
entrepreneurial 
Skills to make It 
Nappen. 


- Mark Cutler 
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Cutler also hopes to attract more 
women and minority volunteers to 
the program, to better reflect the 
growing demographics of SCORE’s 
client base, which includes 61% 
female owned, 36% minority- 
owned and 11% veteran owned 
small businesses. 


“Each business comes to [SCORE] 
for a particular reason,” Cutler said. 
“It’s not about us telling them what 
to do but helping them discover 
and learn.” 


There is no time limit for support, 
he notes. Cutler has advised 
some clients, he said, for nearly a 
decade. 


“| like to help a business think 
about its goals and [address] 
what’s holding them back,’ he said. 
“That’s what | find most fulfilling.” e 


250 miles of coastline. 
a 





No wonder Connecticut ranks among the top 5 states in the U.S. for quality of life. 
Within a few hours, you can go from hiking the Appalachian Trail to exploring the Connecticut 
coastline, from strolling our small town squares to exploring our dynamic city centers, from soaking 
up the natural beauty to taking in our many arts and Cultural attractions. See for yourself why 
Connecticut is such a great place to visit — and an even better place to live. 


~lone more at visit com, Connecticut 
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The historic Mystic Seaport is among Connecticut’s top tourist attractions. 


Yeah, we've got that ... and more! 
By Joan Hunt 


Connecticut measures only 110 miles from east to west and 70 miles 
from north to south, but the state is packed with amazing things to 
see and do. 


In Hartford, that includes perennial gems like the Mark Twain and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe homes, the Wadsworth Atheneum and the 
CT Science Center, and more active jaunts like a visit to Launch 
Trampoline Park, or a walk in Elizabeth Park’s rose gardens. 
Meanwhile, the new Hartford Athletics professional soccer team 

that opened its season playing at Rentschler Field in East Hartford 
moved to the state capital in July, following $13 million in renovations 
to the city-owned Dillon Stadium. 


These are just a few examples of the state’s attractions. Together, 
they help to drive Connecticut’s tourism sector, which pumps 
approximately $14.7 billion into the economy annually and supports 
an estimated 82,688 jobs. Visitors come to the state from across 
the continent and around the world, taking in its gorgeous natural 
scenery, historic landmarks, and cultural offerings ranging from 
theater, opera, ballet and concerts to nationally ranked museums 
and art galleries. 


The state’s Office of Tourism website (www.ctvisit.com) tells a huge 
part of the story. It details some of the diverse things that visitors and 
residents alike can enjoy in Connecticut, offering ideas for active 
adventures like biking, hiking, kayaking and whitewater rafting; 
culinary adventures; rest and relaxation (think a picnic by a waterfall 
or a stroll through a vineyard); and family fun, whether it’s touring 
the world’s first nuclear-powered submarine or coming face-to-snout 
with beluga whales. 


The southeastern part of the state is a huge draw for tourists, 
anchored by the casinos at Foxwoods Resort and Mohegan Sun, 
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along with Mystic Seaport and Mystic Aquarium. 


Foxwoods, owned and operated by the Mashantucket Pequot 

Tribal Nation, is one of the largest resort casinos in North America, 
featuring six casinos, posh hotels, world-renowned spas, upscale 
and fast-service restaurants, and a huge retail outlet segment. There 
are numerous activities for children and adults alike, including target 
games, golf, and gas-powered go-karts. One of Connecticut’s largest 
employers, Foxwoods has hosted more than 330 million visitors 
since 1992 and contributed more than $4 billion in slot revenue 
payments to the state over the past 25 years. 


Mohegan Sun, located just minutes away, is a feast for the senses, 
with its distinctive Winter, Spring, Summer and Fall themed 

decor. Boasting a 180,000-square-foot Casino of the Earth, a 
119,000-square-foot Casino of the Sky, and more than 160 table 
games, Mohegan Sun is one of the largest gaming complexes 

in the world. Guests can enjoy luxury hotel accommodations, 
shopping and world-class cuisine, a family entertainment facility, a 
planetarium, two wellness spas, and spacious meeting facilities. Its 
three entertainment venues attract some of today’s most famous 
performers and play host to major sporting events, including 
Mohegan Sun’s own WNBA team, the Connecticut Sun, and 
lacrosse team, the New England Black Wolves. 


At Mystic Seaport, America’s leading maritime museum, visitors 
can explore the history of the country’s seafaring past. The 19- 

acre site includes a working shipyard, a recreated New England 
coastal village, and more than 500 historic water craft. The museum 
complex, staffed by historians, craftspeople, storytellers and 
musicians — many of them wearing costumes of the era — draws 
more than 284,000 visitors each year from all over the world. 


Mystic Aquarium offers fun of a different sort — the chance to see 

a variety of aquatic creatures up close and personal. It is one of 

just three U.S. aquariums to house Stellar sea lions and the only 
facility with Beluga whales in New England. Other attractions include 
exhibits of the endangered African penguin, seals and fish, a shark 
and ray touch pool, a 4D theater, and a live sea lion show. 


TOURISM, ARTS & CULTURE 





Greater New Haven is another popular tourist destination. Part of the 
famed Yale University, the Yale Peabody Museum is “one of the oldest 
and largest university-based natural history museums, with more 

than 13 million objects ... representing more than 4 billion years of 
geological, biological, and human history,” according to the museum’s 
website. There, visitors can see huge dinosaur skeletons, rare insect 
and plant specimens, Babylonian and other anthropological artifacts, 
minerals and meteorites, and more. New Haven is also home to the 
Yale University Art Gallery, the Yale Center for British Art, and the 
Beinecke Rare Book & Manuscript Library. 


The region, situated near the coast, is just one of the many 
Connecticut locales offering visitors a myriad of water-based 
activities, from swimming on the state’s sandy beaches and camping 
in state parks to taking theme-based cruises on Long Island Sound. 
Fresh seafood is abundant, and live musical performances, indoors 
and out, abound. 


The northern border of the state has its own unique attractions. 
Located in East Granby, Old New-Gate is the oldest surviving state 
prison in the nation. The prison was first a copper mine in 1707, and 
it has a rich history that includes housing Tories during revolutionary 
times, and at other times a WWI tank and a caged bear. Museum 
assistant Morgan Bengel said the prisoners lived in the mines but 
did no mining because it was feared that putting mining tools in the 
hands of prisoners was a bad idea. 


The 45-acre site includes a prison yard, guard house, and four 
standing ruins. Recently renovated, it has become a popular tourist 
draw, and is also used for square dancing and outdoor performances 
by the local theater guild. 


Other attractions unique to Connecticut include the 100-year-old 
castle in East Haddam built for eccentric actor William Gillette, 
the Florence Griswold Center in Old Lyme where American 
Impressionism got its start, and Dinosaur State Park in Rocky Hill, 
host to original tracks from 60 million years ago. 


Many of Connecticut’s attractions are pet-friendly, including hotels 
and bed and breakfasts, restaurants, and shopping venues, like 
Evergreen Square in South Windsor. The Cascades at Lake 
Mohegan in Fairfield is listed as one of the top 10 dog-friendly trails 
in the world. 


Outdoor activity opportunities can be found throughout the state. 
Ziplines, water sports, and mountain biking are enjoyed at venues 
such as Powder Ridge in Middlefield, Brownstone Exploration and 
Discovery Park in Portland, and Pachaug State Forest in Voluntown. 


Those looking for a special-interest adventure that allows them to 
explore many parts of Connecticut may enjoy following one of the 
specialty trails described on the Office of Tourism web site. There are 
trails for those who love wine, signature cocktails, pizza, or burgers and 
brews. Other trails are geared to lovers of antiques, art, barns, bed and 
breakfasts, bicycling, chocolate, chowder, and even dinosaurs. 


The Connecticut Beer Trail connects the state with countless places 
to enjoy craft beers, from Broad Brook Brewing Company in the 
heart of the tobacco valley to Stony Creek Brewery in Branford (with 
a second location just opened at Foxwoods last fall), and Two Roads 








Thrills abound at Brownstone Exploration and Discovery Park in 
Portland. 


Brewing Company in Stafford, which recently opened a $15 million 
addition called Area 2 to create experimental brews. 


History buffs will enjoy the Mashantucket Pequot Museum, the 
largest native American museum in the world. Other indigenous sites 
include the Institute for American Indian Studies in Washington, CT, 
featuring an Algonkian village and a just-added escape room that 
teaches survival skills from the 1500s. 


A newly discovered native American fort along the Norwalk River 
is being excavated, and artifacts including pottery, Dutch-made 
glass beads, and arrow points will likely be added to exhibits at the 
University of Connecticut. 


An intact palisade from the 1630s was recently unearthed on 

the property of the historic Webb-Deane-Stevens house in Old 
Wethersfield. “This is the earliest archaeological evidence of English 
settlement in Connecticut,” senior archaeologist Sarah Sportman 
said, dubbing the site the Plymouth Colony of the state. 


Full steam ahead 


Although Connecticut’s tourism industry is a huge economic driver, 
neighboring states spend nearly twice as much on funding and 
advertising their arts, culture, and entertainment attractions. Speaker 
of the House Joe Aresimowicz (D-Berlin) would like to change 

that. The Blue-Ribbon Panel on Tourism he launched last fall has 
submitted several recommendations to boost the sector. 


One idea is to market the state nationally by promoting attractions 
that are unique to Connecticut. Another suggestion includes putting 
www.CTVisit.com on state license plates. 


The panel has also recommended the use of extra funding 
mechanisms to support tourism, updating Connecticut’s tourism 
branding, and improving transportation infrastructure so that 
people can get around more easily. Other recommendations 
include creating a five-year strategic tourism plan, funding five new 
regional marketing organizations, and easing state Department of 
Transportation restrictions on attractions’ wayfinding signage. 


Aresimowicz has said that tourism “should not be simply viewed as 
a cost but as an investment in our economy that creates jobs and 
helps pay for the programs and services vital to all our residents.” e 
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The New ‘Off-Broadway’ 


Theater lives large in Connecticut 
By Joan Hunt 


When the average person thinks of “off-Broadway,” smaller 
professional New York theaters are likely the first thing that come to 
mind. But in recent years, Connecticut has given the term a whole 
new meaning. 


No matter where you live or visit in this state, chances are that 

a Broadway show is within easy reach. Over the past two years, 
shows like “Phantom of the Opera,” “Chicago,” “Waitress,” “Jesus 
Christ Superstar,” “A Bronx Tale,” “In the Heights,” “The Sound of 
Music” and “Mamma Mia!” have opened to cheering crowds at The 
Bushnell in Hartford, Toyota Oakdale Theatre in Wallingford, Warner 
Theatre in Torrington, Palace Theater in Waterbury, the Shubert in 
New Haven, the Goodspeed Opera House in East Haddam, and the 
Westport Playhouse. 


According to Bushnell President and CEO David Fay, using the 
standard rule of thumb, every dollar spent on cultural activities like 
theater becomes $7 as that dollar changes hands within the state — 
meaning that the cultural sector in Connecticut accounts for about 
one-fifth of the economy. Harder to quantify is the value added to the 
quality of life in the state. 


Theater blossoms into its neighborhoods. The Bushnell, for example, 
is heavily involved in the i-Quilt development plan that is creating 
walkable areas and green space in the area around the Hartford 
theater. It participates in The Partners Program that combines the 
arts with colorful learning experiences for the region’s youth. The 
Goodspeed has purchased property and created an artists’ village 
and writers’ colony within walking distance of the theater. 


“Another benefit for Connecticut is that we create all sorts of 
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“La Cage Aux Folles” played at the Goodspeed Opera House in 
East Haddam in 2005. Photo by Diane Sobolewski. 


employment opportunities and a tremendous talent pool,” said Fay. 


Partnering with restaurants and other arts and entertainment 
institutions, the state’s theaters are also sharing programs that 
continue to enrich the culture of their towns and neighborhoods. 


In addition to Hartford Stage and TheaterWorks in Hartford, other 
venues contributing to the state’s vibrant theater community include: 
The Eugene O’Neill Theater Center in Waterford, the Long Wharf 
and Yale Repertory theaters in New Haven, the Ivoryton Playhouse, 
and The Katharine Hepburn Cultural Arts Center (“The Kate”) in Old 
Saybrook. 


“A perfect storm” 


Fay said that about a decade ago, two things coincided in a “perfect 
storm of goodness for live theater,” that in turn became a windfall for 
Connecticut. 





The Goodspeed Opera House in East Haddam. 


First, social media exploded. Fay and his colleagues didn't 
immediately see this as a good thing. “Our view was that all young 
people would cloister themselves in their rooms until they were 35, 
playing games and talking with each other online,” he quipped. 


But almost the exact opposite happened. “When | was a kid, | had 

a social network of about four people,” said Fay, “and you could 
distinguish yourself by getting good grades or being on the football 
team.” Today, young people have hundreds or thousands of “friends” 
and one way they impress them is to send a selfie from a live 
performance of Hamilton. 


Live theater also propelled its own growth, by reinventing itself 
for the 21st century. “We needed new voices in order to resonate 
with a younger audience,” said Fay. “Go back [about 100 years 
ago], and George Gershwin was a pop musician who also wrote 
a lot of musicals.” Lin-Manuel Miranda’s pop stuff has a different 
kind of voice that speaks equally well to the theater, he observed. 
“At least half of the audience could rap sing their way through the 
show [Hamilton] before they saw it and the other half loved the 
enthusiastic story.” 


Other musicals like Disney’s “The Lion King” and “Wicked,” based on 
“The Wizard of Oz,” brought scores of kids into the theater, said Fay. 
And more recent plays such as “Dear Evan Hansen,” “The Prom” 
and “Be More Chill” have kept them coming. 


The Bushnell is a presentation house. “We get the first run of 
everything coming from Broadway because we have the biggest 
hall and the longest history of doing this,” said Fay. The Shubert 
Performing Arts Center, celebrating its 90-year anniversary, is the 
second house to get the Broadway tours, followed by the Palace 
Theater in Waterbury. 
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There are 2,800 seats at the Bushnell, making it more than large 
enough for a classic Broadway production that might run eight 
performances a week for five years in New York. “But here we have 
to load it in for one or two weeks, advertise it, and move it out,” said 
Fay. 


The Goodspeed Opera House in East Haddam operates on a much 
smaller scale, but it is a giant in the world of musical theater, with a 
long history of feeding shows into Broadway. Producer Donna Lynn 
Cooper Hilton said it is unique in that it is the only theater in the state 
that does just musicals and does this out of a 395-foot by 200-foot 
theater with 398 seats. 


“Musical theater is expensive to produce, and you have the elements 
of music and moving scenery, and choreography, and multiple 
costume changes in this little space,” she said. “But all those parts 
come together to create an energy that comes off our stage into a 
small theater, and audiences are transported by it.” 


Hartford Stage is also a production house. Earlier this year, Melia 
Bensussen became its new artistic director, and the first woman to 
serve as its leader. “I hope to build on the tremendous success this 
theater has had, nationally and in the region, and | hope to include 
some audiences that have not self-represented in the theater,” she 
said. 


Having been raised in Mexico City, Bensussen is fluent in Spanish 
and is excited for the opening of “Quixote Nuevo,” a reimagining of 
Don Quixote that will be directed by K. J. Sanchez in September and 
October. 


“| think theater is the ultimate exercise in democracy,” says 
Bensussen. “It is a place to explore conversation and expand 
empathy with each other.” She plans to spend time in the lobby after 
the shows to visit with people and talk about the productions. 
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Korean-born Min Jung Kim said 
she likes to “flip the gaze” by 
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A Cultural Vision 
Min Jung Kim Is redefining American art 


By Joan Hunt 


Director Min Jung Kim arrived at the New Britain Museum of 
American Art just as it had expanded its gallery and art education 
space by 17,000 square feet. Along with her considerable energy, 
she brought a contemporary vision of American art that is expansive 
and inclusive. 


“Change, evolution, and progress has always been part of the 
DNA of this institution,” she said. Originally part of the New Britain 
Institute, along with the public library and the New Britain Industrial 
Museum, its mission was to help immigrants working in factories 
learn about the country. 
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In a little more than three years at its helm, Kim has exploded the 
definition of American art and made it more relevant to modern 
immigrants by celebrating the artistic gifts they continue to 
contribute. 


“The first exhibition | brought in was Vistas del Sur,” she said. The 
bilingual exhibit featured paintings, photographs, and other artworks 
tracing the evolution of Latin American landscapes by artists from 
Europe and the Americas. 


“Along the way, we engaged in conversations with individuals and 
communities that reflect the rich and complex cultural heritage of 
America,” said Kim. She also engaged with Hispanic communities 
prior to the latest New/Now emerging artist exhibit, featuring Pablo 
Helguera, who immigrated from Mexico at 16. 


She is a master at making connections. When Chilean/Argentinian 
immigrant Francisca Benitez, whose interest in deaf culture inspired 








Winter, Spring, Summer, Fall is a mural created on the Lewitt 





Family Wall by contemporary Detroit-based artist Louise Jones to introduce the recent Georgia O’Keeffe exhibition at the NBMAA. 
Kim commissioned her to do the artwork because she is known for magnifying the scale of flowers, as did O’Keeffe. 


her exhibition — an exploration of sign languages in several media — 
Kim timed it to run concurrently with the bicentennial of the American 
School for the Deaf in West Hartford. 


For the recent Georgia O’Keeffe exhibition, she found contemporary 
Detroit-based artist Louise Jones to do a mural for the LeWitt Family 
Staircase. “Her work, like Georgia O’Keeffe’s, magnifies the scale of 
flowers, and we partnered her with a number of local horticulturists 
so she would know what is indigenous to Connecticut,” Kim 
explained. 


As the bulk of the O’Keeffe exhibit came down, Kim prolonged its 
value by transferring some of the pieces to the gallery of one of her 
other connections — the Delamar West Hartford hotel. “I believe very 
strongly in partnerships and capitalizing on the incredible cultural 
resources that exist in our area,” she said. 


Looking forward, Kim said she hopes to continue showing the 
diversity that exists within American art, by infusing traditional 
exhibits with episodic presentations from Latinos, Africans, Arabs 
and others who have elected to make this country their home. 





The recent Georgia O’Keeffe exhibition opened in March, but 
some pieces are still on view at the NBMAA, in addition to others 
that have been transferred to the gallery space at the Delamar 
Hotel in West Hartford. 
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Visitors to Connecticut quickly discover what longtime locals and 
recent transplants already know. Connecticut is not just a great place 
to visit, it’s an even better place to live, work and raise a family. 


Connecticut offers a concentration of contrasting experiences simply 
unmatched in any other New England state — from 250 miles of 
coastline to 2,000 miles of wooded trails, from leading historic sites 
to vibrant arts/cultural offerings, from exceptional dining and lodging 
options to all kinds of family-friendly experiences and attractions. 


No wonder tourism is big business in Connecticut. In fact, the latest 
independent study from Tourism Economics reports that visitation to 
Connecticut drives: 


¢ $15.5 billion in sales for business across the state; 


* $2.2 billion in tax revenues, including $960 million in state and 
local taxes; 


* 123,521 jobs supported in part by traveler spending — including 
84,254 jobs directly related to the tourism industry. 


Connecticut 


To check out all there is to see and do in Connecticut, both 
residents and visitors can explore the state’s official tourism website: 
CTvisit.com. 


More than five million people each year visit this site to learn more 
about attractions, hotels and B&Bs, restaurants, upcoming events 
and more. Any tourism-related business can create its own robust 
listing page on CT visit.com for free — which they can populate with 
their own photos, videos and event information as well as automatic 
updates from their social media sites. Towns and cities can also 
easily post their own page on this site for free. 


To learn more about why Connecticut is such a great 
place to visit and to live, go to CTvisit.com. Also look 
for VisitConnecticut on Facebook, CTvisit on Twitter, 
Instagram and Pinterest, and ConnecticutTourism on 
YouTube. 


A GREAT STATE [0 VISIT, 
AN EVEN BETTER PLACE TO LIVE 


What attracts all that business? Randy Fiveash, director of the 
Connecticut Office of Tourism, explains, “What draws visitors to 
Connecticut are the same things that enhance the quality of life here. 
People love the dynamic blend of complementary experiences that 
defines Connecticut. You can go from hiking on our scenic trails 

to enjoying our many arts and culture activities. You can escape 

to the country or explore our vibrant cities. Better yet, all of those 
experiences are within close proximity to each other.” 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 

ALL THERE IS TO SEE AND DO IN CONNECTICUT? 
1. What’s the #1 longest river in New England? 

2. How many state parks and forests are in Connecticut? 

3. What’s the largest maritime museum in the U.S.? 
4 


. How many miles of the Appalachian 
trail go through Connecticut? 


. Which two state routes are recognized 
as National Scenic Byways? 


. What’s the oldest art museum in America? 


. What’s the National Park located in Connecticut? 


6 
7 
8. Where was the hamburger invented? 
9 


. What percentage of Connecticut is forest? 


10. In what town is arguably the best pizza in the world? 
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Bradley Airport officials recently broke ground on a transportation center that will eliminate the need for shuttle service from the 


airport to and from rental car agencies’ off-site locations. 


Planners for transportation 
Initiatives have an eye on the future 


By Cara McDonough 


Transportation across Connecticut is buzzing with possibility. There 
are massive roadway improvement projects underway, new airline 
routes on the horizon, and rail service expansions in the works, 
providing commuters and sightseers alike with more ways to get 
around. 


Perhaps most important, say transportation officials working 

on these bold, often complicated projects, is an overall effort to 
coordinate efforts across the state, building towards a more cohesive 
plan that makes traveling Connecticut more fluid, from the tarmac to 
the bus stop to evening rush hour. 


Rail lines are undergoing improvements, which may mean delayed 
travel times in the immediate future, but much smoother trips 
ahead. A $4 billion Metro-North improvement plan will address 
movable railroad bridges in Milford, Greenwich and Wesiport. And 
a $164 million improvement plan for the recently opened Hartford 
Rail Line — which runs from New Haven to Springfield — includes 
funds to purchase new cars (the current cars are leased from 
Massachusetts). 


The line could also be crucial if future transportation plans link rail 
service to the airport, said Connecticut Department of Transportation 
(CT DOT) Commissioner Joseph Giulietti. 


“We know we can put rail into Bradley airport,” he said, noting that 
Connecticut might benefit from a more “European model,” linking 
air travel to all other modes of transport. “Things like that excite me. 
What are the potentials we could be considering?” 


Meanwhile, there are massive plans for the state’s roadways 


in store, including improvements to the state’s most traveled 
thoroughfares. 


“We are looking at highways that were designed to carry 50,000 cars 
a day that are now carrying much more,” Giulietti said. 


Commuters will be happy to know that there are several projects in 
the works to improve congestion on I-95; a detailed study released 
last year showed congestion along both the western and eastern 
portions of the highway caused 54 million hours of delay and cost 
$1.2 billion in lost time annually. 


Several projects are currently in “design” phase, according to Judd 
Everhart, director of communications for the CT DOT. The I-95 West 
project calls for widening in “strategic locations” where there are 
traffic bottlenecks between Greenwich and New Haven. 


Another project still in design phases — with work slated to begin in 
the next five to 10 years — is the Hartford Viaduct project, aimed to 
replace the 2.5-mile elevated portion of I-84 through Hartford, which 
carries more than 175,000 vehicles per day and is the busiest route 
in Connecticut. Depending on the final design, the project could cost 
up to $5.3 billion. The I-84 Hartford project team is also planning a 
new multimodal rail and bus station that would sit about 1,000 feet 
west of the existing tracks. 


In May 2020, work will begin on the northbound Gold Star Bridge, 
which carries I-95 over the Thames River between New London 
and Groton and is the longest bridge in the state. The $290.5 million 
“state of good repair” project will keep the bridge — which carries 
120,000 vehicles per day — in good shape. 


“Roads and bridges are key to keeping Connecticut, and its 
economy, moving forward. The efficient delivery of goods is 
paramount to every business in the state. The Connecticut 
Department of Transportation is responsible for maintaining more 
than 35,000 lane miles of roads and 4,000 bridges,” said Everhart. 
“In addition, the agency handles about 40 million passenger trips 
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Frontier Airlines has a direct flight to Denver out of Bradley Airport. 


on trains and 40 million passenger trips on buses every year. 
Maintaining these systems is not optional. It is money well spent 
on behalf of every traveler in the state, no matter what mode of 
transportation they use.” 


And of course, you can’t talk about the roadways in Connecticut 
without mentioning the contentious topic of tolls, which Governor 
Ned Lamont has proposed adding to certain highways in order to 
help fund transportation and infrastructure projects. 


Giulietti said he understands why the prospect makes residents 
nervous, but that he is in support of sustainable funding sources for 
necessary projects. “That money will go into infrastructure. That’s a 
good public purpose,” he said. “You want to come up with revenue 
streams that will have a direct impact on people’s lives.” 


Kevin Dillon, Connecticut Airport Authority (CAA)’s executive 
director, is thinking about how to positively impact residents’ travel 
experience, as well. 


In charge of Bradley International Airport in Windsor Locks and five 
other general aviation airports in the state, Dillon and his team are 
— needless to say — busy. But Dillon says that with a “very healthy 
air traffic market in the region,” these are very exciting times in air 
travel. 


Bradley’s primary current focus is route development, said Dillon. 
The CAA recently announced two new airlines at Bradley: Via 
Airlines, with nonstop service to Pittsburgh, and Frontier Airlines, 
with nonstop service to Denver. The ultra low-cost carriers give 
Bradley an edge in the regional market, he said. 


Dillon believes Seattle would be another excellent addition to 
Bradley’s non-stop service, both as an attractive city for travelers 
and as a jumping-off point for air service to Asia. He also hopes to 
add new international locations in addition to Bradley’s popular Aer 
Lingus Dublin flight, naming London as a potential. 
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DOT Commissioner Joseph Giulietti 


“| truly believe Bradley could become a 10 million-passenger airport,” 
Dillon said of the airport’s future. “It’s a matter of convincing the 
airlines to put their limited resources here.” 


Thinking big means adding resources, he said, and that’s why 
the CAA just completed a master plan that calls for $1.4 billion of 
investment in Bradley over the next 20 years. 


Improvements planned include rental car access in one spot 
(meaning no more having to catch a bus to the rental car centers) 
and a new airport roadway built to handle additional capacity. 


Just like Giulietti, Dillon is eager to move forward on plans to connect 
rail line service to the airport. He said the plan is to increase the 
frequency of bus service, and eventually move to light rail service 
that would bring travelers to the Hartford Line. “We are working 
hand-in-hand-with the DOT on this,” he said. 


There are “fun” plans in the works, too, like announcing new 
concessions offerings for passengers at the airport, joining recent 
additions like Two Roads Brewing Company and Phillips Seafood. 


“Again, we are trying to enhance efficiency, but we are also 
trying to make sure that when your're at the airport, it’s a pleasant 
experience,” he said. 
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STORRS 


The new Graduate Storrs celebrates local history and campus spirit. 


Formerly the Nathan Hale Inn, our hotel is located right 
on the University of Connecticut campus, just steps from downtown. 


100 newly renovated guest On-site coffee shop & bar 


rooms 24-hour fitness center 


5,000+ sq ft of meeting & 


Pet friendly 
conference space 


Complimentary bike rentals 
Complimentary wi-fi 


855 Bolton Road + info@graduatestorrs.com * graduatehotels.com/storrs 
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